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[THE WIDOW FACED BOUND UPON MR, MEEKING, HER EYES FLASHING WITH ANGEB !] 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 


——— Gas 


CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


“I gap a telegram from Mr. Bruce this 
morning,” said the stranger, courteously, to 
Keith; “‘he said you would be here to-day, 
and he relied on my giving you all the assist. 
ance in my power. I thought the best thing I 
could do was to bs here to meet you, but as 
for assistance, I don’t see what help any one 
outside the Grange can give you.’ I’m nota 
desponding man by nature, Mr. Norman, but 
I feel sure you've come on a fruitless task.” 

Keith strove not to be discouraged, but he 
did feel this calm, matter.of.fact speech a 
damper to his hopes. Mr. Meeking’s words 

ad the more weight in that he himeelf im. 
Pressed the young lawyer most favourably. 
Keith Saw ata glance he had not to deal with 
& fancifal, gloomy man, nor yet with a self. 
satiafied person who had gone his own way 
Without interference so long he would resent 
any change, James Meeking was about thirty- 





five, or perhaps rather more; he had an honest, 
straightforward manner, a shrewd, ani yet 
-tempered face—a man whom it would be 
ifficult to baffle, and who would not lend 
himself to fraud. It struck Keith painfully 
that if Mr. Meeking, after living for eleven 
years within three miles of the Grange, deemed 
it a fruitless task to try to disturb Lady 
Barbara’s seclusion, the mystery which sur. 
rounded his aunt was even more impenetrable 
than he had feared. 

But he said nothing of his own opinion, but 
observed gravely,— 

‘The lodge seems shut up.”’ 

‘The lodge-keeper and his family were 
packed off a month ago; the man had been 
there for thirty years and looked on the little 
house as his home for life; his wife was ready 
to tear my eyes out, but at last I made her 
understand it was none of my doing. I 
assure you it roused very bitter feelings in 
the village. I began to understand a little 
what = commotion evictions must make in 


‘* And what reason was given?” 
“None whatever; a note came to me in 
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Lady Barbara's handwriting, saying ehe 
desired Johnson to leave; he was paid monthly, 
and so in point of law she had aright to get 
rid of him by giving him a month's notice, 
but as he had served her family faithfully for 
thirty years, it seemed he deserved better 
treatment. I don’t pretend to very sensitive 
feelings—a land agent can't afford them—but 
when I had to break the news to old Johnson, 
I was honestly ashamed of myself.” 

“And what happened next ?” 

“Jinks came down—he’s the only man 
about the Grange—and lefé things as you see 
them now. I suppose he thought no one 
would presume to try to enter after that, so 
he left the key. Still, as it’s impossible to 
reach it from outside, I really think the Lady 
Barbara’s last plan for securing privacy is 
unconquerable.”’ 

‘* Have you ever seen her? " 

“ Dozens of times.” 

Keith felt relieved. 

‘“‘Mr. Brace feared she never saw any- 
one.” 

‘Oh, I haven’t seen her lately,” explained 
the agent. “ When [ saw her so often was be- 
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fore Ber ®eclusion Began=in Fact, when I 
came herefirst, in)‘ Lady M@ma’s Jifetimé.’’ 

“Obl” and he pealed “he sdisuséa bell 
fariously. 

** You had better give it up ee; & baal: jod; 
sir,’’ pat in John Ashton, respecttally; * why, 
even if they wanted to hear you the sound of 
that bell wonld never .reach.to the house. 
You might pull and pallfor an hour or more, 
butcyou'd be no nearer getting in.” 

‘I shall climb over the gate,” 

"Then youll kill youreelf,” remarked the 
coachman, equably, ‘‘and be no nearer seeing 
Lady Barbara than if you stayed bere.” 

But James Meeking was more hepefal. 

“ I couldn's@o itanyeelf |’ he said, thought- 
fully; “bat yon ate thin end active, and so 
might manage it, buteven then youn@ifiixal- 
ties would not be over. No stranger @ould Gnd’ 
his way tothe honee throngh the wilderness 
of brashwood thatbas been allowed to Spring 


*: Will you come with ms as guide, I can 


manage to open the Sts 
* IT don’t mind if Ido. You see,” he ox- 


een subject to 
‘think Mrs. Lenard 
ebmat twelve months.as 


i \betthe veault of any at- 
to dismiss me informally. I've not 


about Grange ears, and 
inclinedto° aan fs go with 
you. 


Keith wanted mp second nh A 
few 


very 
a 
atter bis horse. 


wann"t for my beast.” 


ie 
coed keenly 

then planged into‘s path which commana iis 

less overgrown with weeds and tamk geass |. 


than its fellows. 
«#7 eam assure you you have guage an 
Mr. Norman,” he said, eammestty. 
“Bor eleven yours, to my certain keowledge, 
noone has ‘trodiien these paths excoph the four 
sho compose the household. I am \surewe 
are’on the night tratk for the house, but ‘the 
mext questinn is, what will you do when we 
get to it?” 

“I suppose there\are two entrances?” 

“"Dhere are five, at least; bat, 3 
some of them itive bean Blotked up. I think 
we had better tty the .grand deer under the 
portico, for it is so long since any one even 
ventured up the steps to it that it is possible 
all precaution has been neglected," 

“ Bat I thought a few people. persisted in 
calling in spite of the rebnifs they .met with ? 
I anderstood from Mr. Bruce visitors were re- 
ceived by Mrs, Lenard.”’ ' 

“Not for years, At first that wasthe way, 
bat now,for.a long time no one bas been.allowed 
to, pass thelodge. Cards and messages were 
leféthere. Why, does not the very:state of the 
gravel walk tell you no one has been up them 
for ages?” 

‘should not have known they. were gravel,” 
said Blanche, speaking for the fires time. 
‘Qh, Mr. Norman, how can anyone: live in 
such a Greary. place.as this is?” 

Nearly twenty minntes of sharp walking 
brought them in sight of the house; To 
Keith's mind it: was beautifal-even in its de- 
cay, but ‘to Mr. Meeking,: who remembered the 
place in all its ancient glory, ‘the acene was 
melancholy to a degree. 

The ivy clambered over the oldstone walls, 
hiding their defects with its kindly leaves; 
bat nearly all the windows were grimy ‘with 
dirt,and many of them were broken. 

The paint was a thing entirely of ‘the past, 
snd the trzace steps, which the explorers 


Sedenciiatine bad satek te word 
Miss os frags *, 





= SS = 
slowly moanted, were almost dan eroug! fro 


theaccomufation of dirtandg@abijish. = __ 
The knosker was stiff and Tusty_ from 
use, the door warped and blistered. 
8 


tending there it was difficult. to, believe | § 


that barély a dozen yeate before Lord Muatiro 
had roled at the Grange. with almost royal 
state,and that his house had been cited. 

and wide as the model of a nobleman’s well- 


ered mansion. I 
Poor little Blanche shivered from head to 


foot ; the little room she~had-shared with ber |The 


mosher in the dingy London court seemed 
pavadise compared to this great ruin of a 
houee. 


“ Eoondd mot live here,” cried the girl, put- 
‘ting her band on Keith Norman's coat-aleeve, 
as he expected to be wreneked “from | 
hin om She ypot, and immured for. tile incwne 
of ‘the Geverted apartments of 
house. “‘Ob, let as goaway?”- 

“ T will mos jeave you here again 
I promize ” said Keitb, © ly, “be 


one tan; but remember spou 
mothers wih, and eben I bn you will m 


ar will, 


ing \to‘them, “I k iit's 
ron of disuse.” . : 


> 


“warm  Erey 
eyes as though she 


anwonted disturbance, and appealed to the} by 


intruders not to annoy her. 

Keith felt every one of his suspicions vanish 
ashe gazed at the trim little figure which cen- 
fronted them. If this were Mrs. Lenard he 
felt positively ashamed of thedoubts he had 
cherished, and was quite: ready to agree with 
Mr, Martin, it washard such a daiity little 
creature should be the victim of his aunt's 

No one could possibly havelooked.more out 
of place among her gloomy surroundings than 
Lady Barbara’s companion, ‘and Keith: began 
to wonder if she had married in childhood, 
since after at least eleven_yeare of widow-+ 
hood, she looked muoh ander twenty-five. 

For the rest,she was short-and very slender, 
her figure graceful-as a girl's, fair-hair almost 
too smooth and satin-like in texture, very 
light hazel eyes, infartile features, andsapink 
and white complexion. All these seemedamnore 
suited ‘6o a maiden of seventeen than #0128 
woman ‘whom the whole world knew:had dest 
her husbamd-eleven long years’ before. 

‘* t-cannot:be,” muttered Keith to hintself, 
but not so low but that the agent heard it,;and 
replied in the same undertone,— 


The Widow f ond @pon Mr. Meeking, 
he®eyes flashi ith more anger than coud 
have. been expe from suth a baby face, 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion? 
urely, yom have;not been all these years aj 
Studley without knowing the Lady Barbara's 
love of quiet and seclusion! How dare yoy 
force your | not con. 
tent with that, even bring strangers down upon 


Keith Norman was utterly taken aback, 

‘widow's indignation was so , her 
surprise so apparent that the young man 
began to think his late achievement of climb. 
ing the gate thing to be sincefely ashamed 


‘Lefttohimself in thissmmbdeed frame ot 
— L Rig. d Piteckizg have offered an 
apology ames Meeking was quite equal 
‘to the oveasion }~be had foreseen4his result 
when +6 om f d the to the 
G d ‘had n pameed to deliberate 
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bite 
their se prefer ‘voreed,’” anid ‘Meeking 
own: ‘Meeking, 
‘mo @oubt there is a great 
| deal bouét the Grange.” 
She never et the inmuendo, bot no 
lad : 


nde game nil =p 
w the d affor y Mrs. Lenard, 
a: factorily 


‘Rimwslf he'wes \propered to fib: ic 
z Pp? ele AOE, wae A I a Bi 
’ seen. Se ee - 
Preaere singe se why tad mad since - 
oad atte de 
nae 8 wemmust 
roe 459 
: — Oper. 


Pee. ode er 


MMavist ise to fala his 


ike!" eaid the widow, with 
joan rr eaie” 


scorntal \. 

“ And this girleame on legal business also, 
I suppose! Since when has it been the 
custom for lawyer’s clerks to be accompanied 
a assistant? ”’ 
She had overstepped the mark now. 
Keith had been half converted. to faith in her, 
but the sneer at his little protégée awoke Lis 
old suspicions. : 

“ This young lady,” he said. quietly, with 
‘@ slight stress on the last word, “ has no share 
in my errand. I met ‘ther whilst waiting for 


uneonsoious pride, as.she said, sadly,— 
‘‘T.am..here .because ‘m ing mother 
ordered me to come to. Yorkshire. was her 
laet wish that I should seck the protection of 
the, Lady. Barbara Keith.” ’ 
Hfecking bay the change hr a 
James a , ewaly ; 
‘but Keith’s eyes were fixed on Blanche, and £0 
echt momentary betrayalrof emotion 
‘Kour name,” anid ze te d m2 
oken voice, be mo, i an . 
tee that ehild! How old sre sou? 
Is Mrs. Browne.teally dead? ”’ 
‘She died,a month ego, And I. shall be 





46 Toag,’* 


eighteen in;May, I have brought.» zing to 
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show #0 Lady Barbara. My mother aid 
when she-eaw it-ehe would understand.” 

“She will not meed it!" said Mrs. Lenard, | 
hastily, then, to the surprise of both the: men, | 
her manner changedias thoughiby magic. She 
took the girl into ‘her-arms.and kissed her | 
pffectionately om both cheeks. 

Mr. Norman was puzzled at his-own feel- 
ings. Ofcourse itywas the ‘best thing in the 
world for Blanche to find favour with his 
Aunts companion, and yetvhe felt a shudder 
almost of horror run +brough hie whole frame 
ag he witnessed that caress. 

often beard of you,” said \Mre. 
Lenard, sweetly. ‘Uiady\Barbasa ‘bas often 
spoken ‘of you. We must be dear friends, 
Blanche, ‘Thisis‘but a gloomy ‘old house ‘to 
live in. I am glad you are -come::to (be its 
little sanbeam:” 

“Then you*#hink Lady ‘Barbara will adopt 
Miss Browne?” said Keith to the widow, 
rather pointedly, and looking anto:her feeeifor 
the:first time. 

“ Assaredly. Lady Barbara is the soul of 
generosity ; *beeides, she promised this dear 
child's mother: long ‘ago (that she would give 
here home, I donot sesiwhatbasiness -it Jia) 
of yours, I must confess; but youcanimake? 
your mind quite, easy, sir, .>Mies"Brownecis 
Lady Barbara’saward;-end nutilishe comes:of 


‘y' 

age, ber shome will ‘maturaliy be. with cher! 
{in the third:person,and.go had neither begin- 
jning-nor: signture. JJt was..very short, and, 


guardian here,” 

All through the-dsive fromthe station Keith 
had wondered what would! become of the:poor 
child if anvasylam.at the:Grange were refused | 
her; but nowihe wished’ from the°bottomof) 
his heart it had not been so readily accorded.’ 
Although at ‘frst “Mire. ‘Leenard’s ‘face -had 
conquered his euspisions;ithis: fact ‘remained, 
that every instinsiofchis na tmrerevolted from 
leaving Blanche tother.mercy. 

‘You canswer very: glibly: for: your friend," 
he said, coldly. ‘I shouldthigk dt would ke 
aswell :to consult ‘Lady Barbara sherself on 
the snbject.’’ 3 

“ Lady Barbara comes ofua wrace noted for 
their.truth,” repliedithe:widow, equably. |“ I- 
was present uyears/ago ‘when she: pledged:her 
word to Mrs. Browne-to be @ second mother to 
her-child, therefore,‘I doumy»feiend mo.mere 
than justiceby ‘believingiebe will .:keep her 
promise; but I will eendothe -yonng: lady 
make acquaintance .with her vbenefac- 

resg."” 

_ This conversation had.not been carried on 
in the hall; batin a luerge room:on the left: 
hand where Mrs. Lenard had motioned:thein- 
traders to follow:her. 

It: hada lonely, deserted.air, but .was :at 
least clean .and:tidy,. its faded splendour 
giving evidence that:it had» once tbeen the re- 
ception room of the late Countess of Manro. 

Mrs. Lenard:ang a.small silver :shand-béll, 
and after. minute’s:delay avwonanvmade her 
appearance, unqualified «ameprise sstamped. 
on her face as.ehe saw the strangers. 

‘Jinks |!" gaid:the  widow,,es calmly »ag. 
though unexpected guesta werean everyday.cc- 
currenee.at:she Grange, + :this:young lady has 
arrived :on.s long .visit. Your /husband :had 
better go down to the station this :afternoon 
for her luggage. “Meanwhile,will you show her 
the way to Lady'Barbara in the /blae-room. 
Also acquaint yonr mistress with ghe fact 
thatia young manthas-eome from ‘Mr. Bruce 
and wishes .tomee-her.’’ 

A pause followed. The servant , acknow- 
ledged the order:by a nod, which looked very 
like a toss of her head, 

Blanohe, «with .one long, wiatful .glance at 
Keith Norman, follewed:hercondnatress. He 
saw the poor girkadip quiver; but how could 
he ag her 2 

. Lenard’s proposal _ sounded :perfact 
natural and ran <a, 
for it butto await the return of Jinks. 

Mrs. Lenard made.not the Jleastiattempt to 
entertain the two men. She sat in a low 
cuniey ‘and pulled her shawl more closely round 

er as though ghe felt.cold. Shesaid notone 
Single word. 
James Meeking stood looking out of the 


window in.silenes, and the great stillness was 
;a0:terntble that Keith, finding Jinke' absenca 
very tedious, looked at jis watch more 
fram restlessness than that he was in a 
‘hurry ;\bnt Mrs. Lenard noticed the move- 
ment, and -rising, declared she would hurry 
the maid. 

“ Jenks isa good servant,” she said, sweetly, 

‘\but-very slow. .Perhapsshe presumes hav- 
‘ing bean, so long in our service.’ 

* ‘That-was a falsemoye!' said the agent 
‘when they -were. alone. ‘' We qught to have 
i|keps the widow.in.onr-sight, shen Jinks would 
|have hadtoact singlechanded. Now you.have 
given them a chance for consuléasion.” 

Keith shought his.campanion far too hard 
\on Mes. Lenard, but.he did mot say so. He 
jonlyJeant against the centze table, and won- 
jdered what would happen next. Five min- 
‘utes Jaterthe widow: returved, bearing a sealed 
note, which she iplaeed in Keith's band. It 
‘was simply addressed— 

* Kenneth Bruce, Esq., or-representative.” 

‘Lady Barbara is delightad with Miss 
‘Brown;” said Mrs. Lenard, affabiy, to the 
yagent; ‘really, .I can almost pardon your 
lintrusion, «Mr, iMeeking, .since you shave 


\treasnrecin our-lonely,.secladed life. I doat on 
onng people, I always did,” 
Meanwhile, Keith opened his note. It was 


tits: sone: peremptory:imthe extreme. 

* The Lady Beebara Keithsbegs to remind 
iMr. Brace that he has long held «a .power of 
iastorney tomet for zher+in all.degal matters, 
itherefore the ss purpose ofthis visit.is 
‘but acsubtetfnge. She erepeats once more 
ithat sheidesires no communication whatever 
‘withthe outer «world, and requests this wish 
(may be respectediin future.” 


|He-badno-pretext for prolonging the inter- 
|View. 

“TI will not intrade on yon, farther, 
\madam,”’ :-ében anxiety, conquering his pru- 
idence, ‘he added: ‘Suffer. me to. remind you 
ithat Miss Browne has but lately :met:with a 
voruel loss. . By your.ownimother’s memory I 
\charge:you to:-be kind, to her |” 

Mrs. Lenard: bowed. 

*« She shall be like: my own: sister.”’ 

There was no moreto be said, and silently 
enough thetwo men :went out into. the deso- 
late grounds, 

“Well? ” 

/Mr.«Meeking spoke interrogatively. They 
‘were quite clear of the house now, and conld 
talk without fear of listeners. 

** Tt’sall on@hidedus blander,” said Keith, 
dejectedly, “ wefound out nothing, and yet I 
feelas much convinced as)possible that there 
is something.to findont.” 

“I think #0 mow,” returned Meeking, 
gravely, ‘sthongh Town I.did not,at first.” 

‘© Mhat -changed;your,qpinion ?” 


so happens I know .Lady Barbara's writing 
well,,and L.wonld swearinany court of jnatice 
that fhe note in your pocket is a forgery!” 

“That proves nothing. It is in the third 

not even signed. Mrs. Lenard may 
— written. it.at:her dictation.’’ 

“Not .at her dictation; Mra. Lenard posi- 
tively said Lady Barbara was in the ,blue- 
room,:now I know.thegeography of the house, 
and Iam certain the:widow did not leave us 
long enough to.reach the blue-room, much Jess 
write & note there,” 

Jinks ——” 

“Jinks cannot write, and it seems unlikely 
Miss Browne should have been used as aman- 
mensis; no, it’s plain enongh to me, Mra; 
Lenard wrote that note withont even consult- 
ing Lady Barbara—this seems to prove there 
ts a secret at the Grange. Miss Browne might 
help .ue to find it out, bat Lexpect we shall 
have no small difficulty in seeing, her.” 

‘* Do you think the secret will be revealed to 





‘brought usthat:dear girl. She will be sucha, 


“Keith rose, He:had. failed—tailed utterly. 


«4 Mrs, Lenard ;has-overreached hereelf. It, 





‘*I should say if she stays at the Grange 
she must see Lady Barbara sooner or later.” 

“ Don’t you think she will. stay there? ” 

**Can’t say.” ; 

“Mrs. Lenard seemed glad tio. sea;her.”’ 

“And I should say the gladness wag 
genuine,” returned Mr. Meeking, emphatically. 
‘* T will go farther, and eay this morning has 
fulfilled the widow's greatest wish, since L 
imagine that for years back Mrs. Lenard's 
one object has been to get the last surviving 
member of the Keith family into her power.” 

“ That young lady is nota Keith. Shetold 
me herself her mother's name was Browne. 
You beard Mrs. Lenard call her Miss 
Browae?” 

“ The young lady may not know her parent: 
age, but depand upon it the widow doea. In 
years gone by I used to bea good deal.at Siud- 
ley Grapge,,and I have a perfect recollection 
of the family portraits; why, I knew the 
moment 1 Jooked at you your mother was a 
Keith,,or you couldn’s have her features. You 
may be a lawyer's clerk, and your name may 
be Norman, but all the same you.are Lady 
Barbara's nephew just as fally as that poor 
little girl is her niece.” 

‘‘ Her niece! Are youepre?” 

But even.as.he put the question he remem. 
bered the,ring.and its inscription. Of counee, 
the three sisters had given it to their brother 
in years gone by—that lonely girl must ba 
danghier of the disinherited visconnt whose 
life.ended before his father’s. 

It was stranger than any fairy tale that the 
two. Jast descendants of the grand old family 
should have wandered back to Studley, and 
all unconscionsof their cousinhood have looked 
together for the first time on the birthplace of 
their parents, 

How was it to end? 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs... Jinks was the mosh unprepossessing 
woman Blanche had ever encountered, whieh, 
considering the child’s ups and downs in 
London, was saying & good deal. 

It really seems as though Lady Barbara, 
when she elected, to pass her life with only one 
females attendant had selected the ugliest she 
could find. 

Mre. Jinks was very tall, and all her features 
were masculine; her cheeks were withered, 
bat so hard and wooden-looking ‘that they 
would: well have passed for those of a mummy ; 
her hair, wiry and coarse, was scanty, but 
kept its original colour, a fiery shade of red, 
and was rivalled in hne by the:tip of her nose. 

Her dress was. brown lindsey—so short.and 
scanty as to. makeher figure resemble a bolster 
with a very limited supply of staffing. 

When she toiled hard for daily bread, 
Blanche had met (many a strange character, 
standing in the London streets with her 
basket of flowers, many a wreck of woman- 
hood had passed by, but never—never in ‘her 
wholelife, had anyone inspired the poor child 
with:so much terror.and aversion as Mehalah 
Jinks. 

Poor little Blanche ! 

When the door closed between her and Mr. 
Norman she felt;as though all hope had died 
out of her heart. 

She.had known the young lawyer butashort 
time; two or three hours at the most, but she 
would ,have trusted him with her very life. 
Besides, had he not promised to be her friend ? 
and now she was parted from him and 
delivered over to the mercies of this awfal 
woman. 

Mrs. Jinks, for her part, eyed Blanche from 
head to foot most suspiciously, but she did 
not.attempt toenter into conversation until 
they had put the distance of a Zight of stairs 
and two long passages between them and the 
drawing-room; then she came to an abrapt 
stop, and placing herself. between the girl and 
all chance of retreat asked insolently,— 

‘‘ Who are you, and how did you get here, 
I should like to know?” 
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Blanche had nothing haughty in her nature ; 
the tone of the question irritated her, but she 
reflected that Lady Barbara’s household was so 
eccentric, Jinks might possibly be treated as 
an equal by her employers, so she tried to 
answer civilly, though the instinctive aversion 
she felt, made her words cold and short. 

“ Highty-tighty |’ said Jinks, scornfally, 
‘*s9 you're proud, are you? I’m as good 
as you are, I expect! Any way, I don’t 
come to ask for charity, and I'd be ashamed 
to wear threadbare clothes! I reckon you 
want taking down a peg or two, miss !"’ 

Blanche gathered her courage. 

** Will you show me the way to Lady Bar- 
bara, please,” she said, shortly. ‘‘I have no 
wish for delay, and if you refuse, I shall go 
back to Mrs. Lenard and appeal to her !"” 

‘** You'd better,” said Jinks, satirically. “A 
nice welcome you'd get. She's got her workcut 
out for this morning without you bothering 
her! Ay, but she’s a clever one; it’s no use you 
looking as black as night, you'll just wait my 
pleasure ! I'm not going to hurry myself for the 
likes of you! Where's your father?’ 

‘*In Heaven,” said Blanche, sadly, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘‘ He died years ago; I can’t 
even remember him.” 

** And a good job for you! As for his being 
in Heaven," and Jinks sniffed ominously, “I 
should say Le'd feel more at home in t‘other 
place! Stop a minute, I haven’t done with 
you yet. Who's that young man downstairs?” 

“ Mr. Norman; he is a stranger, but he was 
very, very kind to me.” 

Jinks’ face changed; dismay and fear suc- 
ceeded to her aggravating composure. That 
name might have no special meaning for 
Blanche, but it had no pleasant echo in her 
companion’s ears. Jinks clutched at her 
wrist convalsively. 

** Did you tell him who you were ?” 

‘*He asked me my name, and I told him 
Blanche Brown. He seemed to wonder what 
claim I had on Lady Barbara.” 

“ And you told him?” Tae woman's grasp on 
her wrist was so tight as to be painful. “I told 
him all I knew.” 

Perhaps Jinks was clever enough to see the 
poor child spoke the truth, and there was 
nothing to be gained by questioning her 
farther, for with a sign to the girl to follow 
her, she planged up another flight of stairs, 
and then along a passage longer and more 
winding than any of the others. It dawned on 
Blanche she might perhaps have escaped 
from her tormentor when Jinks took the 
lead, but they had come so far, and by such 
® strange labyrinth of passages that she would 
have been as capable of finding her way back 
to the drawing-room as a child would be of 
threading its course through the maze at 
Rosherville Gardens. She had no choice but 
to follow the guide Mrs. Lenard had given 
her. She was almost out of breath when Jinks 
at last pushed a door open suddenly and 
signed to her to enter. 

‘** These are the blae-rooms.”’ 

The glimpse Blanche could catch of the 
apartment through the open door did not look 
inviting, and before she obeyed the beckoning 
finger she ventured to ask,— 

‘‘Is Lady Barbara here?” 

** You heard Mrs. Lenard say she was in the 
blue-rooms jast now, and I was to take you to 
her. Well, these are the blae-rooms. Youcan 
see for yourself the farniture is all blue. This 
is the sitting-room, the bedroom and dressing- 
room are behind. You said jast now you were 
ina hurry, it seems you ve changed your mind.” 

** But how will Lady Barbara know who I 
am?” asked Blanche, timidly. 

* How did Mrs. Lenard know?’’ demanded 
Jinks. “If you managed to tell her your 
etory, and make her believe it, I suppose you 
can do the same by my lady!” 

Blanche went nervously towards the door, 
her limbs almost trembling with fright, and 
the woman added sharply,— 

“See you shut the door behind you; if 
there's one thing Lady Barbara hates more 
than another it's a draught,” 





Blanche obeyed. The door closed with a 
sharp, sudden click, and Jinks went back to 
the lower part of the house, which, however, 
she had not reached until Mrs. Lonard had 
returned to the drawiog-room with that sharp 
and uncourteous note for Kenneth Bruce or his 
representative. 

Left alone, Blanche felé a shiver rao all 
throngh her; there was something so weird 
about the scene. The room had apparently 
three windows, bat as dark blue blinds hung 
before each, the beautifal winter sunshine 
could hardly enter, and the light was dim and 
subdued-like the time so often spoken of as 
‘* blind man’s holiday." 

The girl could just perceive that she was in 
a good-sized chamber, furnished in massive 
oak, with hangings, curtains, and carpet of 
dark blue. There was absolutely no touch of 
white, no ray of brightness. The oak itself 
was almost black with age. The damask was 
of deep indigo; there was not the slightest 
trace of decoration or ornament, no sign of 
occupation—nothing but the grim, antique 
furniture which might have stood there jast 
as it was for a hundred years. 

If this wav her favourite sanctum, Blanche 
decided Lady Barbara must lead a very idle 
life, and have very gloomy tastes. There was 
not - book in the room, not a vestige of fancy 
wor 

An indescribable terror seized on the little 
pilgrim, and forgetting such a thing might be 
deemed a liberty in a strange house, she 
walked to the nearest window and tried to 
draw up the blind. 

Bat roller and cord alike were broken. 
Blanche would have given up the attempt in 
despair but for the sight of pin holes in the 
rotten blue linen; evidently the blind had 
been pinned up once, why not again? Stand- 
ing gingerly on a tall chair, Bianche rolled up 
the blind, a little crookedly it must be owned, 
and made it secure with a pin from her owa 
collar, then she got down from the chair and 
looked around. 

The window was grimy (most things were 
at the Grange) with dust and rain marks, bat 
still a ray sunshine could peep in, but 
instead of cheering Bianche, it actually terri- 
fied her, for it showed her the dust thick on 
every chair and table, the curtains eaten at 
the bottom by rats, the fireplace covered with 
cobwebs—and this in winter. 

A conviction came to Blanche that she had 
been deceived, and Lady Barbara was not in 
the blae- rooms. She could not be if the other 
two were like this, for what lady of ample 
means would spend her days amid such neglect 
and desolation ? 

Poor Blanche felt her heart beat a little 
faster as she went to a door exactly opposite 
the one by which she had entered. alf 
wondering at her own courage, she flang it 
open, and saw a bedroom in just the same 
state aa the first apartment; this led, in its 
turn, to a smaller room, once used for toilet 
purposes, but no human creature was in either 
of the three rooms, and their state proved they 
had not been inhabited for months, perhaps 
years. 

Blanche was conscious of bu‘ one longing 
—to get back to the drawing-room. She would 
tell Mr, Norman exactly what she had seen, 
and beg him to take her away. She had tried 
hard to fulfil her promise to the dead, but she 
felt her mother could have had no idea of the 
state of things at Studley Grange. Never 
— she have wished her child to remain 

ere. 

Mr. Norman seemed kind and true. Per- 
haps he would go with her to her one friend, 
Dr. Ward, and tell him it was impossible for 
her to stay at Siadley. 

She would have borne a great deal bravely 
for her mother's sake ; but life at the Grange 
was too terrible, ' 

That horrid woman Jinks must have known 
the trick practised on her, and the pretty 
widow dewnstairs must have known it too, 

Bianche had bat a very faint remembrance 
of the many twists and turns she had taken 








to reach the blue-rooms. Of one thing only 
she was sure—she must go down @ great many 
stairs to get to the ground floor of the 
mansion. 

If she went down every flight she came to 
surely in time she should find herself in the 
hall, and then the rest would be easy. 

So, thinking and trying hard to keep up 
her courage, Blanche went to the door of the 
blue sitting-room, and turned the handle. 

It moved quite easily ; bat, to her dismay, 
however much she turned it, the door re. 
mained fastened. There was no ~ 

Jinks could not have locked her in! Oaly 
when she remembered the woman's instruc. 
tions to shut the door, and recalled the loud 
‘click’ with which it had closed, did the 
trath flash on her. 

Long ago, before her mother had parted 
with all her superfluous possessions, she had 
owned a desk which fastened of itself by the 
simple process of pressing down the lid, when 
it became impossible to open it again without 
turning the key, and regularly unlocking it. 


This door must, Blanche » be con- 
structed on the same principle as her mother's 
old desk, and, once shut, is was impoasible to 
open it without the key. 

She was a prisoner ! 


She had known fall much of sorrow, poor 
little thing, in her short life, but never before 
had she met with harsh treatment. 

Poverty, hardships, sickness, sorrow, ay, 
and even hanger, with all these Blanche was 
familiar; bus unkindness she had never known 
= the day that brought her to Sindley 


range. 

She rushed to the windows, raised the blind 
of each in turn, and looked out, bat the 
survey brought her no comfort. 

may badarali ty aduip quite somone oes 
the ing, EY quite remote from 
the rest of the house. 

*‘ Not that that matters,” thought the poor 
girl. “ Why, if they locked me up downstairs 
in @ room facing the avenue it would be jast 
the same. No one could hear me or come to 
my help if I shrieked for hours. Mr. Meeking 
said it was eleven years since a stranger had 
entered this house; so, if the crael people here 
have made up-their minds to kill me, Iam 
quite at their mercy.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

True, her past had not been vary bright, 
and there was no pros of her future being 
anes but, at eighteen, it is hard to think 
0 th. 


Blanche wondered whether anyone would 
ever discover what had become of her; and 
then she shuddered as she asked herself what 
would be her fate at the hands of the terrible 
Jinks, 

Then came the crowning of her misery, a3 
from the window of her prison she saw Keith 
and the agent walk away. 

She raised her voice, and uttered a piteous 
appeal for help; but she knew full well it 
would never reach them. 

As she watched their figures gradually dis- 
appear in the distance she felt her own doom 
grow nearer and nearer. 

What awfal secret was hidden at Studley 
Grange? Why did the Lady Barbara shut 
herself up apart from all society? Way was 
this lovely place given over to rainand decay ? 

Poor Blanche could answer none of these 
questions; and yet they haunted her as the 
hours crept wearily on, and she grew fainter 
and fainter. } 

The bitter cold of the deserted rooms, the 
terror she had undergone, and the exhaustion 
she suffered from want of food, all these to- 
gether told on her so much that in time her 
very power of feeling them intensely lessened. 

The objects in the room grew dimmer and 
dimmer, then all the old chairs and tables 
seemed dancing round her, as though bent on 
whirling her away with them. Then every- 
thing grew faint and indistinot, and, with 4 
piteous wonder if this were dying, Blanche 
sank into unconscioueness. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHANCE OF A FORTUNE. 


Monras passed away, and as soon as the 
excitement caused by Sir Thomas Dacre's 
“accident,” as several people chose to call the 
undoubted attempt on his life, had subsided, 
every tongue was set wagging by the new 
enterprise in which Colonel Gordon and his 
partner Mr. Treberne were said to have 
embarked all their fortunes. 

About six or seven miles from Stanpoole 
there was @ bit of moorland which was 
neither good for pasture nor for crops. 

The Colonel bought it as a speculation, 
with some floating idea in his head that it 
would be nice to have a bit of land to call his 
own, where he could build a house if he 
chose, and settle there for the reat of his life, 

Tt was a eonstant annoyance to him to 
think that Woodlands belonged to Sir Thomas 
Dacre and not to himself. There was no hope 
that he would ever be allowed to bay it, for it 
was part of the old family property, and no 
Dacre would be likely to sell it ; bat Broadbent 
seemed to be no man’s land till a purchaser 
appeared for it, and then it was sold for a 
round sum. 

Colonel Gordon drove Treherne over to have 
a look at it, and it took his fancy at once, The 
hill-side covered with patches of gorse and 
heather, the dark pine wood on the other side 
of the small gully, the tiny foaming torrent 
ranning down so eagerly to throw itself into 
the arms of the langhing sea. 

The pines parted on the western side, and 
on @ little knoll stood a deserted tower, like a 
sentinel keeping watch over sea and shore. Its 

y walls were covered with ivy, which hung 

in trails over the deep set windows, and hid 
the ravages of time, whilst high on the top- 
most tarret a flagstaff pointed to the sky, but 
the banner which had once flaunted in the 
breeze had been carried away by the last chief. 
tain of a forgotten race, and the staff had lost 
its office. 

The two friends walked over the hill, Tre- 
herne thoughtfally examining the ground, 
peering into hollows, picking up stones, and 
throwing them away; whilst the Colonel went 
from point to point, admiring the different 
views, and indicating with his stick what trees 
he thought had better come down, in order to 
leave more room for the rest. 

“Tagay, do you want to make a fortune?” 
exclaimed Treherne, with a new excitement in 
his face, 

“ No objection ; but if you ask me, I ehould 
say it was a place on which you could spend 
any amount of money, but you might wait 
till Doomsday before it would bring any in.” 

“ There's silver-lead underneath your feet. 
What do you think of that?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Colonel, sceptically. 
“If there had been, don't you suppose it 
would have been found out long before you 
were born?"’ 

“ Not by the slow-witted folk down here who 
follow religiously in the footprints of their 
forefathers. I tell you that as sure as you've 
& cigar in your mouth there's silver-lead not 
many feet below the surface, just where we are 
standing !” 

Colonel Gordon looked straight into the 
handsome face, from which the habitual look 
of gloom had departed for the moment. 

‘And if there is, it won't make me turn 8 
hair,” he gaid, coolly, pulling his cigar out of 
his mouth, and knocking the ash off with the 
tip of his little finger. “If I had a soul be- 
longing to me it would make a difference. Bat 
Supposing I made a colossal fortune, what on 
earth should I do with it? Jast tell me that.” 

‘Money is power,” said Treherne, thought- 
fally, as he remembered how he had struggled 
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for it with might and main, when he was 
fighting for happiness, only to find it a dream. 

** You might be a sort of king down here, 
with hundreds of men working for you, and all 
their wives and little brats depending on you 
for food and shelter. You might stand for 
thie division of the county at the next election, 
and if you got into Parliament lifs up your 
voice in favour of all your favourite hobbies. 
Oh, there’s no end to the things you might do 
if you only worked this properly |" 

‘** Look here, my boy! I'll make you an offer. 
Bat let us sit down, so as to chat at our ease,” 

The Colonel looked round, and selected a 
spot where they could have a bank of heath 
for a back-ground, and the sea as a pleasant 
sight for their eyes. Here they sat down side 
by side—Treherne with his pipe, Gordon with 
his cigar. Both faces were overcast, as if 
by some memory of a happier time. 

‘There's & good many years between us,” 
the latter began, ashe threw away the end of 
his cigar; ‘and I never felt so like a father 
to anyone asIdoto you. We are two waits 
and strays. Is there any mortal reason why 
we o_o stick together like father and 
son?’ 

Treherne laid his hand affectionately on 
the Colonel's shoulder; whilst his face flashed 
with emotion. 

** You are the best fellow that ever lived," 
he said, warmly; ‘“‘ bat that’s noreason why 
you should tie yourself to a broken life like 
mine. I meant to tell you, I'm off to-morrow. 
I'm sick to death of doing nothing.” 

** You shan’t go!” cried Gordon, fiercely. ‘It 
would be tco confoundedly cruel. No, no; 
you didn’t mean it. You can’t have meant it. 
If you want work you shall have plenty. I'll 
see about these mines to-morrow. I'll tele- 
graph to-night for an engineer, or one of those 
chaps who kaow all these things. We'll start 
the works as soon as we've got an opinion, 
The shafts shall be struck before you can say 
Jack Kobinson. Cottages must be ran up for 
the men; the right sort of men must be found, 
and you must play head boss to the whole 
concern.” 

“I? Nonsense. It will be your affair, not 
mine.”"’ 

‘* Not one sod shall be tarned unless you 
consent to be my partner !” cried the Colonel, 
excitedly. ‘‘Look here, lad, if there's a 
reasonable chance of success, if the silver- 
lead's here in any quantity, we are bound to 
make a pot of money. I'llthrow myself into 
it heart and soul, if [’m helping you as well as 
myself; but unless you are in it, too, I won’s 
stir a finger!" 

“ What a fanny fellow you are,” smiling, as 
he looked into his friend’s earnest face. “I 
believe you'd take to any man who was down 
on his lack.”’ 

* Shouldn't,” he answered, laconically. 

** Now don't be a brute; say you'll give in. 
Why should you be death on leaving me?”’ 

‘It's not that, and you know it,” clasping 
his bands round his knees, and looking at a 
fine East Indiaman which was steaming up 
the Channel; ‘‘ hang it all! you know it as 
wellasIdo. Is it fair on her to plant myself 
just outside her gates, even if I can stand it 
myself?" 

‘My dear fellow! do we ever see her? 
There are no petticoats at Woodlands, so 
there’s nothing to bring her to us, and you 
needn’t put your foot inside Mounteorrel from 
year’s end to year’s end, As regards Lady 
Dacre, poor thing, you might as well be in 
Siberia. Can't you see that for yourself?” 
looking anxiously into Treherne’s grave face, 
* And as to other things, there’s a trout stream 
a few hundred yards from our windows, a pack 
of fox-hounds such as yoa wouldn't beat in 
any county in England not five miles from 
our doorstep, and the shooting over seventeen 
hundred acres is not a thing to be sneezed at. 
What could a fellow want more?” 

‘** You've left out the best item,” said Tre- 
herne, with a smile: ‘‘ Yourself.” 

The Colonel reddened. 
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** You can’t think much of it, or you wouldn't 
always be bothering about leaving.” 

**I¢ wouldn’é be the hunting or the fishing 
which would tempt me to stay,’”’ said Tre- 
herne in a low voice, ‘‘ but the kind old friend 
who stuck to me——” 

‘Don’t say another word about it; the 
debt's all the other way, if you only knew,” 
interrupting him hurriedly. “It's a settled 
thing; Woodlands is your home and mine, and 
you shall share in everything I have.’ 

“Stop a bit! I've got some money of my 
own, so don’t overpower me with your gener- 
osity. Til put every penny I got from those 
old diamonis into this mine, and that will 
give me a feeling of independence,” throwing 
back his head. 

‘*Jast as you like,” said Gordon, readily, 
too glad at having gained the principal point 
to quarrel about the details; ‘‘ you were al- 
ways confoundedly independent. We don’s 
know if we’ve got @ mine as yet, so we needn’é 
settle how to work it; but I wonder, now I 
come to think of it,’’ he added, with a sort of 
dry humonr, “ that you don't offer to pay two- 
pence a week towards your board and lodg- 
i ’ 


“Of course I must share in the expenses.” 

“ Talk like that, and, by Jupiter! I'll shut 
the door in your face!” cried the Colonel, his 
eyes blazing. 

“* What an old tyrant you are!’ said Tre- 
herne, standing up, and giving himself a good 
stretch; ‘“‘why should I be made to sponge 
upon you against my will?” 

** Look here, lad!” said the older man, very 
gravely; ‘‘you seem to be alwaysstanding inthe 
light with your beastly pride, so that you cannot 
look at anything from a right point of view. 
I had a nice snug fortune, » comfortable roof 
over my head, and every comfort that the 
most self-indulgent brute could wish for, and 
the whole thing was as nothing to me because 
I was alone ; you came, and brought me every- 
thing I wanted. Is that a service you can pay 
for by pounds, shillings, and pence?” 

“You are putting it the wrong end up,” 
and Treherne smiled, though he was deeply 
touched. 

‘* That doesn’t matter a brass farthing, so 
long as you understand, and don’t insult me 
again.” And as a sign that he considered the 
discussion ended, he scrambled to his feet, and 
said that it was time to go home. 

Treherne felt that he had made a huge 
sacrifice to friendship, but one that he could 
not possibly avoid unless he wished to consider 
himeelf the most selfish brute under the 
sun. 

He fancied that there was no farther cause 
for anxiety from Sir Thomas's wish for re- 
venge, and imagined that he might move 
round the world at large under his own name 
and with his personal appearance unchanged, 
without the smallest fear of interruption. 

Therefore, it was all the more provoking to 
be tied to a spot which was so charged with 
sweetest memories that reminded him of the 
one great sorrow of his life and deprived him 
ofall chance of forgetting. 

But after all, it was pleasant to have some- 
body who cared for him, and he wouldn’t desert 
poor old Gordon for the world. 

He was roused from his reverie by the 
Colonel's suddenly bringing the deg-cart to a 
standstill as a pony-phaeton passed, and the 
lady, who was driving a spirited pair of ponies, 
made hima sign with her whip. 

Gordon threw the reins to Treherne, and 
jamping out ran back to the dainty little car- 
riage, which, by this time, was drawn up by 
the side of the road. 

Treherne gave one look over his shoulder, 
became pale as death, then resolutely turned 
his head away, whilst every drop of blood 
was tingling in his veins. 

Gordon had said they would never meet, 
and here she was only parted from him by a 
few yards of road! Oh! how conld he ever 
school himself to meet her like a stranger, 
when the mere sight of her lovely face drove 





L every drop of blood from his own ! 
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How could he ever school himself tospeak to 
her without betraying himself by the shaki- 
neas of ‘his voice, or the passionate yearning 
in his eyes ? 

He wished himeelf a thousand miles away, 
and yet it was inexpressibly sweet to know 
she was near, to feel that if he chose he could 
listen.to the soft, clear voice which was the 
tenderest music to his ears. 

It seemed ages before Gordon came back, 
and when he took his seat his face was very 


grave. 

“That old devil!" he exolaimed, wrath- 
fally, as he gave an impatient flick of the whip 
which sent Datch Girl dancing down the road 
on her hind legs,.as if she wished to fight the 
air; ‘instead of thanking the Almighty for 
saving his worthless life, the first use he 
makes of it is—dash it all ! it makes me in- 
clined to use the most awful language |" 

“« What has he done?” asked Treherne, with 
intense interest, more for Lady Dacre’s sake 
than his own. 

‘Done? Why he'll worry that sweet wife 
of hisinto her grave. He'll causea scandal in 
the neighbourhood that'll never be forgotten— 
he'll make the place too hot for anyof us!” he 
cried, excitedly. ‘It’s enough to give afel- 
low an attack of apoplexy to think/of it!” 

‘Before you are in for the attack perbaps 
yon will tell me what brought it on,” said 
Treherne, very quietly. 

The Colonelturned and looked at him, his 
eyes ablaze with righteous wrath. 

“The old scoundrel has written to Scot- 
land-yard!”’ 

“Ah! I knew he would. He looked juat 
the sort of cur to do it!” was the bitter 
answer, 


ae 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘‘HOW CAN I SAVE HI?” 


CotonEL Gorpon, after a great struggle 
with himself, made up his mind to walk over 
to Mountsorrel and remonstrate with the 
Baronet on his-present course of action. He 
knew that he might just as well talk to the 
wiad, but at least. he would clear his own con- 
science by having done hia best, 

** Haven’t seen you for a long;time,”’ said 
Sit Thomas, holding out his hand, as the 
Colonel came up.to his invalid chair, 

The Baronet was greatly changed by his 
severe illness, but his expression had not been 
softened by bodily weakness, and his ‘eyes were 
more relentless than ever. A timid child might 
have gone into a fit under their sombre infla- 
enee, 

‘\ TL hear you've got a friend staying with 
you up at Woodlands. Nice fellow? Seen any- 
thing of life? ’’ 

‘‘Qneof the beat fellows living,” said the 
Colonel, with euch emphasis that Cyrilla 
looked up at him in surprise. ‘“‘A ital 
sportsman, a6 good with his fishing-rod as he 
ia with bis express rifle.” 

It gave him a sort of secret satisfaction to 
praise Trevanion to his open enemy, but he 
rather repented.of his enthusiasm when Sir 
Thomas rejoined, eagerly,— 

“Bring him over here, I feel quite a 
cupiosity toseehim. The sepulchral dulness 
of this place is Getting quite overwhelming. 
What do you say, Cyrilla, shall we ask them to 
Waive Ceremony, and come over to dine with 
us to-morrow ?” 

ators Cyriila could assent, Gordon said, 
8 \ aes 
“Very good of you, Dacre, but I should 
have to drag Treherne here by the gornff of 
hia.feck, and I don’t quite see how I ahoald 
manage it.” 

“What do you mean?” in angry amaze- 
ment. ‘I should like to see anybody tarn ap 
hig nose at an invitation to Mountsorrel | "’ 

“I.don't know about turning up bis nose,” 
rpeaking very deliberately, ‘ bat he might not 
see his way to making an exception in favour 
of Mountzorrel, when he forswears all society 
in a lamp.” 





‘Stuff and nonsense! The man's shy— 
wants drawing out.” 

“Shy!” with the utmost contempt, as he 
thought of Trevanion's thoroughbred air, 
which would fit him to move in the very 
highest society in the land, ‘I don't suppose 
he knows what the word means. He’s not a 
taw school-hoy.” 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Cyrilla, witha smile, ‘ He's 
— old, isn't he? I didn’t look at him, but 

caught a glimpse of snow- white hair.” 

‘* Not so old as he looks,” said the Colonel, 
quietly, and he gave a sudden sigh as he. 
thought how he had spoilt the sunny-browna 
hair which had added sucha charm to Ralph's 
handsome face, so spoilt it that the girl whom 
he had loved so madly thonght him “quite 

‘Oh, I shouldn't mind his being old,” said 
Cyrilla, quickly, fearing lest she should have 
annoyed him, for he seemed so fond of this 
friend, ‘‘ I think old men are much nicer than 
young ones, and I can always get on with 
them much better. Don't you think he would 
get on with me?” 

The Colonel looked down into the pale, 
sweet face, which had ruined Trevanion’s life, 
and said shortly,— 

‘* No, you would dazzle him.” 

* Jast attend to me for a moment,” said Sir 
Thomas, irritably, ‘I’ve written to Scotland- 
yard about that fellow—only waited till I 
could write a decent hand.”’ 

* What fellow?’ Gordon thought it better 
to ask, though he knew quite well, as Cyritla 
turned away. 

“ That villain, Ralph Trevanion! I’ve sezit 
for a detective. aud if he can’t ferret him out 
quietly I'll offer 2 reward, and have bills 
posted ew every gate and paling.” 

“For Heaven's take take care!” his blood 
boiling so that he could searcely repress his 
growing indignation. 

“Take care of what?” insolently. ‘ The | 
fellow comes here, accuses me of stealing my 
own lawfal wife, throws himself upon me, and 
nearly killeme. What am I'to take care of? 
Let him look to himeelf!”’ 

‘** You are to take care of your wife,’’ said 
Colonel Gordon, with a frown. ‘‘ Trevanion 
was an old friend of hers, I believe, when you 
were amusing yourself in Soath America.” 

“ Oonfound it, sir! Am I to be murdered 
because an old friend gendges me my wife?” 
broke in Sir Thomas, angrily. “Perhaps 
you think I ought obligingly to have moved 
out of his way ! —‘cut my own throat so that 
he might step into my shoes !—or anything 
elze to please him ?"’ 

‘© That is rubbish !” said Gordon, doggedly. 
‘“ Buta woman's name—and such a woman 
as Lady Dacre—should not be made food for 
scandal. Think of her, Dacre, if you won't 
have pity on the poor boy who must have 
been half:mad when he strack you.” 

‘*He was sane enough |’ contemptaonsly. 
‘* He knew who I was, and he wanted to kill 
me. I saw it in his eyes.” 

‘‘He no more wanted to kill you than he 
wished to kill me, only the poor fellow must 
have been wild with grief. Let me see,” 
passing his hand across his broad forehead as 
if he were trying to recollect something which 
had almost slipped his memory, “ didn’t Lily- 
white tell me that there was «a rake fonnd 
which looked just as if it had slipped from your 
hand?" A dull, dark red, mounted to the 
Baronet's forehead. ‘' Supposing you caught 
Trevanion, it would be awkward, you know, 
if he swore you strack him firat!”’ 

Sir Thomas muttered an oath, and clutched 
the arms. of his chair viciously. 

“What should I strike him for? I-had 
never seen the fellow before. Shouldn’tknow 
him if I saw him-now! ” 

Gordon was delighted to hear it, but he 
kept his pleasure to himeelf, and only said 
craftily with a depth of gailethat. be hadnever 
believed himself.to be capable of, — 

‘‘Some men in your position would have 
been disposed to be jealous, Trevanion was a 





good-looking fellow, and just. about Lady 


Dacre’s own age, They would have been 
thankful to him for keepigg out ofthe way, 
and more disposed to bribe him.to lose him. 
self than to offer a reward for hie discovery,” 

The Baronet drew his brows together. 

“T’ve no cause for jealousy. I consider Sir 
Thomas Dacre, of Woodlands, a better match 
than a young whipper-snapper, without an 
acre to call his own, evem ifohe havethe face 
of an Apollo!” 

* Bat you know the world. When the 
mud’s thrown it's sure to stick on the cleancat 
wall. For your wife's sake, Dacre, I implore 
you to give up your revenge.” 

* Sorry I can’t oblige you,” said Sir Thomas, 
dryly. ‘‘ Bat look here, Gordon, you and he 
may be as thick as thieves for al. [ know. I 
was @ fodl. to mention it to you!” 

‘*T give you fair warning,” said the Colonel, 
stoutly, “if I find Trevanion before you do, I'l} 
give him a hint to keep dark.” 

“Tf you do, I'll never forgive you!” 
viciously. 

‘Hope I shall survive, but Rang it all, 
Dacre, you've won all along the line. You 
might afford to be generous,” makings hole in 
the gravel with his stick. 

“Yon are wonderfully romantic for your 
age,” sneered the Baronet. ‘Twenty years 
ago I might have agreed with you, and closed 
my eyes to my duty.” 

‘““Daty! Fiddlesticks!” in fine disdain, 
‘‘Tt’s no more your duty to hound that 
poor lad on to desperation than ‘it is'mine to 
listen to such Pharisaical hambug, “so good 
morning,” and off he th his head in 
the air, and his face the colour of a peony, 
knowing that he would have been wiser if he 
had kept his temper, but having enjoyed this 
outburst tremendously. 

He had just burst into a sort of triamphant 
chuckle at the way in which he had given Sir 
Thomas a large piece of his mind, when Lady 
Dacre came hurrying down aside path on pur 
pose to intercept him. 

Her hurry had brought a soft pink {to her 
cheeks, as she stood before him ‘in her simple 
white drezs, and large garden hat. 

“Have you done auy good?” she asked, 
with the utmost anxiety. “‘ Sir Thomas thinks 
so much of your-opinion, I thought he would 
be sure to listen you." 

‘* T made him listen to rather more than he 
liked,” he answered, witha grim:smile; ‘‘ but 
I haven't done the smallest good in the world. 
Sir Thomas says it is his duty to prosecate.” 

‘* His daty1” raising her eyes in’ wonder. 
‘‘ How can-anyone be'so mistaken? Bat tel! 
me, is ‘there nothing’ to be dons?” clasping 
her hands entreatingly. “You will save 
him, won't you, there’s # dear, ‘kind friend ?”’ 

“How can I save him if. I dons know 
where he ie?” he asked for the sake of 
prudence. 

Lady Dacre’s head drooped, but presently 
she lifted it, and looked up into Gordon's face 
with a half smile. : 

“ If no one knows where he -is,.he will be 
quite safe, won’t he?” : 

Quite, so don’t disturb your mind about 
him,’ he said, kindly, ‘wondering what she 
would say if he told -her that Trevanion wa9 
the man whom her husband -had been 60 
anxious to ask to dinner. 

Her sensitive conscience matle her imagine 
a flavour of reproof‘in his tone, and broughi & 
rich crimson to her:cheeks. 

‘« TI only feel I ought to take an interest 
in—in Mer. Trevanion;” she stammered, 
“ because it was I who brought hiar'to this.’ 

«No, no, not you,” said the Colonel, quickly, 
his own face flashing. ‘‘ Have you forgotten 
that it was I who-told you that cursed story 
about his marriage? Oh! when_I think of it, 
in a tone of suppressed exasperation, ‘‘I feel 
that I conld never do enough for the boy. 
What.a brigat, heppy young fellow he used to 
be, and now tolookathim——"” _ 

She gave a little ory, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

‘* Have you.seen him?” , 

“Been him!” he repeated, taken aback by 
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ia own folly. ‘How could 1? They know 
we about him even in his old haunts at 
Kimberley give anything to know that he was 
safe ont of England,” she gaid with a tremu- 
lous sigh, “1f.he were t and convicted, 
do yon. Angas haba FORE Gixe Bin ee 

“Tt Sir Thomas pute it as.an ‘pasault with 
intend to murder,’ I shopld think it might 
come to about five years’ penal servitude,” the 
Colonel said very gravely. . 

Lady Dacre turned as white as her own 
dress; and caught hold of an arch of roses to 
support herself, . ‘ 

“T needn't 9k whois the subject of your 
conversation,” said Sir Septimus Bengop, 
suddenly appearing on the eacene from the 
direction of the house, He looked from one to 
the other with his bright keen eyes, and neither 
felt quite comfortable under their scrutiny. 
Indeed, it might baye been supposed from 
their guilty looks that the surgeon had juss 
interrupted p flirtation. ; 

« That poor fellow, Txeyanion! Can’t yon 
let him rest, Lady Dacre? Of couree, aa a 
deyoted wife, you feel inclined tg hunt him to 
death for trying.to murder your husband, bat 
I think any jazy would gay there were extenu- 
ating ciropmstances.”” 

“Don't let. ug talk of it,” said Lady Dacre, 
with a shudder. ‘“‘ Why gidn’s you let us 
know that you were coming, and we would 
haye sentto meet yon?” she asked, rather 
irritably. 

“Sir Septimus likes to come as. a plegsant 
surprise,” grewlad Gordon, who Ipoked as if 
the ‘‘ surprise '’ had disagreed with him. 

‘My dear sir, there.was no sprprise in the 
matter,” with.an air of she utmost innocence, 
“Thad a telegram from Sir Thomas yester- 
day evening ; so I arrive this afternoon in the 
natoral courge.of eyents,” 

“He never told me. It looks just as if he 
thought himeelf worse !"” said Cyrilla, thought- 
fully, asshe turned towards the Baron, 

“I don't imagine there is any cause for 
anxiety. Are yon going, Colonel? Is your 
friend with the white hair with you syill? 
Have you seen him, Lady Dacre? The most 
— Ae, I ever saw. The beauty 
ry e F of.an Apaljo, the snow. white 
locks of a Tiresies | ¥ Apallo, be 

Gordon muttered something nos very com- 
plimentary to the speaker; whilst Cyrilla 
looked at him, ja surprise, 

“ Yon neyer.told methathe.was yonaog. I 
thought he was quite old.” 

“if you pre so immensely interested in 
Treherne, I'll try. and.get.you the date of hig 

ily. Then, lifting 


birth,” said the Colonel, 
his hat, he walked off for the second time in 


the worst of tempers, cursing the goasi 
tongue and prying eyes of a. man who.gught te 
be thinking of nothing elge bu: feeling pulses 
and cutting off legs. 

“ Here’ a pretty kettle, of fish,”’ be gaid to 
himself, a8 he almost stamped his way Aes h 
the woods. ‘‘ This fellow’s come down in ‘< 
nick of time to point ppeigion in the righ 


direction, If it-weren’t for that poor girl we’ 
fight it out, and Sir Thomas oa find that 
pa | caught Tartar; that be aboujd, by 


CHAPTER 1X. 
RECOGNISED | 


“Tat doctor's a fox. He suspected me 
from the first,” said Treherne, moodily. 
wdfn eet yp went peo brie ts 

face itout, To ron w © bring the 
bloodhonnda ater ae sentehorbetien 

ou are quite right, and I think we copld 

make @ goad case of if, and the Colozel, with 


& knowing nod. “ When I mentioped that 
take you g ve. ; yil- 
lain chenged clone" sth ebienirtantine 
“ Nothing would keep me from fighting it 
oup it igh for ed ; said Tochetve, with 
atient sigh, “but I must keep it out of 

the papers at all hazarde. She’ out 


girls, as bold as brass; the slightest whisper 
of scandal would be a torment to her, and you 
know whata good story society makes of the 
most innocent meeting,” 

—— felt divided between a tender com- 
pession or @ gentle, innopent girl, and a 
burning desire to free freherne from the gall: 
ing position in which he wag placed by his 
Qaixotism. 

“Ti’s hard on you—desperately hard,” and 
be shook his head as.if he weren't at all satis. 
ra ‘Took there!” he exclaimed, with a 
start. 

‘. Four people were advancing up the carriage 
rive. 

Lady Dacre in her white dress, with a 
bnach of simple monthly roses in her garden- 
hat, looking ecarcely any older than when she 
exchanged kisses with Ralph Trevanion under 
tke thorn-tree, and vowed to wait for him 
throngh the coming years of loneliness; Sir 

homas, in his invalid chair, with a brown 
pot-bat drawn down over his eyes, his head 
stooping like that of an old man, Sir Septi- 
mus Benson, looking qnite & swell in his 
London clothes, talking glibly to Lady Dacre, 
who evidently was not listening to a word he 
spid, and the footman, in his purple and 
orange livery, who was drawing his master's 
chair. 

A tempest of passion raged in Treherne’s 
heart, and he stood as if rooted to the ground, 
the veins in his brorzed forehead swelling, 
his delicate nostrils quivering, his eyes posi- 
tively cashing fire. 

‘* Slope as fast as youcan! What are you 
thinking of, Treherne?” cried Gordon, 
anxiously. ‘It'll be tco late in 2 minute!” 

The poor fellow started, threw up his 
hands with a gesture of impotent rage growled 
between his set teeth. 

‘Oh ! to see them together!” and strode 
out of the room, looking as if he would knock 
down the first. person he chanced to meet. 

Gordon went out into the hall to meet his 
guests, and in his anxiety not to seem bored, 
gave them the most cordial greeting. 





“We've come in fall force,” said Lady 





Dacre, with her slow, sweet emile, ‘to call 
upon youand Mr. Treherne, I hope you are 
both at home?” 

“T’m thankfal to say Iam; but Treherne is 
off qoodecgs knows where, We are often over 
at Broadbent, you know—a new hobby of 
mine,” talking very fast in order to cover his 
embarrassment, “ only.six miles as the crow 
flies. We could senda messenger if you didn’t 
mind waiting.” 

, “Oh, po, thank you; we mustn't stay 
ong.’’ 

‘* Walk in Lady Dacre,” throwing open the 
door of the drawing-room—a room which was 
go rarely nsed that it looked chill and formal. 
* Won’t your hushand get out ?”’ 

Yes. Sir Thomas was quite willixg. He 
came up the sieps, slowly, with a card in his 
hand, ‘'Give that to Mr. Treherne,” he gaid 
to. Gordon, ‘and then it will be his turn to 
callon me, I’m sorry he's out, as it’s a plea- 
sure to gee & fresh face,” 

‘(Treherne is the loser, as it, is not often 
Lady Dacre hononra us,” gaid Gordon, 
politely. ‘'Ié must be Sir Septimus who has 
brought her,”’ 

‘No; but I was yery willing to be brought,” 
said the surgeon with bis best bow. ‘ Wood- 
lands is a charming pl , and Sir Thomas 
tells me that you are the prevent guardian of 
his Sonth American butterflics.’’ 

“Oh, yes, show + to Benson, if you 
don’t mind the trenble,” said the Baronet, 
sinking into a chair, and pg out his eye- 
glass. “He is @ t-rate naturalist, and 
could have run a neck-and-neck race with 
ah if he hadn’t gone in for the other 

ing.” 

“ And whilst you |e all looking over those 
musty butterflies I’m going to ask 
Colonel Gordon's permission to pick a bunch 
of roses for one of these empty vases,” said 
Cyrilla, looking at the Colonel. 





8 not like other 


Of course the permission was readily given, 


and either Benson or Gordon would have been 
most happy to escort her, but she declined 
their services, and stepped out into the old. 
fashioned garden by herself. 

It was a very pretty place with winding 
walks shaded by shrubs of every variety— 
such as loyers would delight in—and arches 
covered with creeping roses, that hung down 
their sweet blossoms as if asking to be picked, 
and little streams bordered by feathery ferng 
and tall rasheg, that made a cool rustle in fhe 
shadows, and laughed like a child at play ia 
the sunshine, 

Cyrilla wandered on from rose torose, cutting 
& orimacn bud here, a pink ‘La France” a 
little further on, and a snowy “ Scuvenir 
d’amitié” last of all, It was the last flower 
that Ralph Trevanion had ever giyen her, 
when they parted in the moonlight—wag ‘it 
fifty years ago, or only five? She had kept 
the faded leaves till her hopes were withered 
like the rose, and she threw them away on her 
wedding-day, when all loving remembrance 
of the one who had seemed to forget her 
became a sin. 

Was it a wonder that she thought of him 
now in the very garden where they had go 
often dreamt their dreams of endless happi- 
negs togethcr—thought of him with pain and 
fear and wild regret. 

She was standing on a bridge that spanned 
a stream, and looked like a tall, white lily 
planted there. A great sadness lay in the 
depths of her soft, brown eyes aa she bent her 
face over the roses, and thought of the un- 
fathomable future. How gladly would she 
sink into that quiet, little stream, and be ont 
of the fret and the fume! 

There was a door in the ivied wall close by, 
which had been lefé open by mistake, and 
through it a view of the stable-yard could be 
obtained, There Treherne was standing in 
fierce impatierce waiting for his horse, which 
@ groom was saddling with all possible hasfe. 
He was perfectly unconscious of that figure 
on the bridge, or the stable-yard wonld not 
have held him for a moment. 

‘Look sharp,” he said, impatiently, ‘‘ I'm 
in a fearful hurry to be off !” 

That voice! She would have known it 
amopg a thousand. Cyrilla started as if sh 
had been shot, turned her head qnickly ang 
saw only afew yards from her Ralph Tre- 
vanion! §he knew him at once,in spite of 
bronzed face and snowy hair; witha throb of 
terror as she recognised the danger of his posi- 
tion, she gave.a low cry of fear and angnish, 
wavered like a tree nearly cnt through by its 
root, and fell with a lond, resounding splash 
into the water. 

“ Whatever was that?” exclaimed thegroom, 
ashe was tightening the saddle girths, 

Treherne looked at the horse, which was 
almost ready, and was just about to mount 
and ride off; but an imperious instinct seemed 
to drag him tothe door. When there ke looked 
out with a sort of careless abstraction, as if he 
knew there was nothing there to interest him. 

Bat in an instant, the most vivid interest 
flashed into his face, and drawing the door 
to behind him with an instinctive wish to 
hide whatever followed from vulgar eyes, he 
sprang into the water, and with eager hands 
caught hold of the white form floating down 
the stream like the Christian martyr of old, 
and lifted it out with trembling arms on to 
the mossy bank. 

There was no difiiculty and no danger, for 
the water was scarcely deep enongh to drown 
a child, but the strong man shook as if with 
sugden palsy, and bis under-lip trembled like 
a@ woman's. Once more he held his Cyril in 
his arma, and his heart thumped as if it would 
burat from his breast. 

Was there ever a brow co pare and fair— 
ever a month cosweetly formed for kisses, had 
any one ever such long thick eyelashes, that 
made & darkness on the white velyet of each 
cheek? i 

“ Cyril, Cyril!” he whisp ered, bencing ove 
her with the most passion ate tenderness: al 
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of her helplezsness ; but there was no anewer 
to his passionate appeal. 

For once her ears were deaf to the voice she 
had heard so often in her dreams; for once 
a poor heart failed to throb in answer to hia 
Ove. 

What was to be done? Mast he take her to 
the house before them all, and deliver her up 
to her hasband’s care, and this, when Gordon 
had moat likely led them to believe that he 
was miles away? Ob, with what pent-up 
longing his heart went out to her—his poor 
little Cyril! How could she stand against the 
lies that were told her, or the pressure put on 
her by a selfish father? It wasn’t as if she 
had ceased to love him, or as if she had sold 
herself for honour and wealth. He saw that 
now; but, oh! to think that she was lost to 
him fo: ever; that it would be sin to take even 
one long kiss from those sweetest of lips, 
maddened him ! 

He forgot everything in the bitterness of the 
thought that as soon as her lovely eyes opened 
and her consciousness returned, he must go 
away and leave her for ever to the care of 
another! Oh it was cruel—oruel. When 
there had been no love so true and pure as 
theirs under the stars ! 

“Oyril, Cyril! my love, my love!” The 
words broke from him againat his will, and 
found an unexpected answer. 

He was startled out of his wits by a loud 
“ahem!” close hehind him. Looking over 
his shoulder he saw, to his dismay, the smiling 
face of Sir Septimus Benson. He was con- 
templating the scene before him with what 
seemed to Treherne an air of positive satis- 
faction, 

“Ah, Mr. Treherne!” said the surgeon, 
rubbing his hands, “we thought you.were 
miles away. May I ask if it was the sight of 
you that reduced Lady Dacre to a state of 
Byncopa ?” 

“Certainly not!” said Treherne, shortly, on 
‘the defensive at the firat sound of the man’s 
voice; “ Lady Dacre fell into the water whilst 
I was in the stable-yard. I heard the splash, 
and could not conceive what it was. Do you 
think she has hurt herself?” 

“I don’t think there is the smallest cause 
for anxiety,” said Sir Septimus, dryly, after a 
slight examination of pulse, etc.; “in two 
minutes and a-half she will be ready to walk 
home. Let me relieve you of your embarrass- 
ing postition. It would be so awkward for 
Lady Dacre to wake up and find herself in the 
arms of a—stranger,” with a perfectly per- 
ceptible emphasis on the last word. 

_“*I—I—can’t see that you have a prior 
right,” anawered Treherne, ready to fly into a 
passion, 

** I certainly have not the right to call Lady 
Dacre by her Christian name, as you did just 
now,” was the calm reply; ‘but J am known 
to be here, and you are supposed to be miles 
away; therefore, it is safer for me to re- 
main.” 

Treherne stood up, but there was an angry 
frown on his handsome face, as he waited 
irresolutely. 

‘* What will you tell her when she comes 
to?” he asked, his cheeks flushing. 

“TI sball quote the Spanish proverb: ‘ He 
who looks not where he goes, May chance to 
fall opon his nose,’ and warn her against 
such carelessness for the future. Go, before it 
is too late,” he added, significantly ; “ for her 
seke and yours—go at once.” 

Treherne cast one glance of impassioned 
tenderness at the small white face, picked up 
his hat, opened the door of the stable-yard, 
and slammed it behind him. He was wet to 
the skin for some distance above his knees, but 
ke quite forgot it in the excitement of his 
mind, and mounting his horse, dashed off as 
if he wished to break his neck at the first 
available opportunity. 

_ ‘Did she recognise him? that is the ques- 
tion,” murmured Sir Septimus, as the firat 
faint movement appeared in each eye-lid, and 
the long lashes seemed to stir. 

The next moment she looked wildly round 





as if in search of something or somebody she 
could not see. 

“Five years’ penal servitude!” she said 
slowly, and shivered. ‘ 

The surgeon's question was answered ! 

On and on dashed Treherne, over gate and 
hedge and ditch, as if a thousand furies were 
pursuing him, trying, as men will try, but al- 
ways in vain, to fly from the thoughts that 
maddened him. 

The mere sight of Cyrilla’s lovely face was 
quite enough to make havoc of his stern com- 
posure, but to hold her in his arms for those 
few minutes had been almost more than he 
could bear with any semblance of self-control. 
It was like giving a thirsty man a small wine- 
glass of cold water. By no possibility could it 
slake his thirst; it would be more likely, in- 
deed, to intensify it beyond endurance. 

He never stopped till he reached the high 
hill on which the lonely tower was perched, 
and felt the fresh salt breeze from the tossing 
sea On his fevered face. He took off his hat, 
and brashed back his hair, and his eye, as it 
roamed idly round, fell upon the deserted 
ruin. 

‘* Fit emblem of my life,” he reflected in the 
bitterness of his heart. ‘“ Here I had better 
pitch my tent, and live and die forgotten by 
the world.” 

As if in sympathy for his trouble, a large 
Newfoundland came from the empty building, 
and looked up at him with a pathetic appeal 
in his eyes. ‘Treherne spoke to it kindly, and 
the dog followed him wherever he went. 


(To be continued.) 








CIN DERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


—o:-- 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


Ir was four days later, when, in the evening, 
a slight black robed figare rang the bell of a 
house on the Avenue Louise in Brussels, and 
asked the servant who answered it if Miss 
Stewart was at home. 

“Yes,” the maid replied, ‘‘Miss Stewart 
was at home, Would Mademoiselle kindly 
send up her name?” 

This, however, ‘‘ Mademoiselle” declined 
doing, adding hastily that she was from 
England, and her business was important; 
whereupon the trim, white capped maid went 
upstairs, anf presently returned to usher the 
visitor into Miss Stewart's presence. 

The rness was seated in her own small 
salon—an apartment with waxed boards, on 
which a sparse oasis of & was laid, and 
one of those closed stoves which, though they 
may throw ont more heat, are certainly far 
from being as comfortable looking as our 
English open fireplaces. 

Miss Stewart bowed courteously as she 
advanced in the direction of her visitor, then 
paused, struck by some vague air of familiarity 
in the moffied up figure, which stood quite 
motionless until the maid had withdrawn and 
closed the door. 

“ Whom have I the pleasure of address- 
ing?’ she began, but before the words were 
well ont of her mouth, her guest threw up her 
veil, disclosing the pale, anxious face of our 
heroine, 

“‘ Lucinda /"’ almost shrieked Miss Stewart, 
starting back a few paces, and throwing out 
her hands as if to keep back this unexpected 
apparition from approaching her. 

“ Have I 8 you, Miss Stewart?” 
said Cinderella, much amazed at this recep- 
tion—so very different from what she had 
expected. ‘I have takem you by surprise.” 

Her voice seemed to partly reassure her 
former governess, who now advanced a few 
steps—but slowly, and like one who is not 
quite sure of her ground. 

“Tg it really you Lucinda—your own eelf?”’ 
she faltered. 





“It is indeed I, Miss Stewart—why should 
you doubt it?" 

‘* Because jast at first I thought you were 
a ghost,” 

Lucinda repeated the words in astonish 
ment, and Miss Stewart, convinced at length 
that she had to deal with flesh and blood, 
came and threw both arms round the girl and 
kissed her warmly, but still with something 
strange in her manner that Cinderella failed 
to understand, 

“What is it?’’ she queried, anxiously, 
‘‘ Why are you so unlike yourself—why did 
you | ors me so strangely ?"’ 

‘I will tell you presently,” was the evasive 
answer. ‘Let me take your things off, and 
come near the fire and warm yourself—you 
are as cold asice! And, oh, my poor child, 
how ill you look!" 

This was indeed true; Oinderella waa 
pitifally changed from the bright, gracefal, 
riante girl who had left school less than a 
year ago, in charge of Lord Thornleigh. She 
looked like some tall white lily beaten down 
by the violence of a thunderstorm. 

She submitted unresistingly while Miss 
Stewart divested her of her hat and cloak; 
but, the operation over, she put her two hands 
on the governess’s shoulders, and looked into 
her face with a piteously wistfal gaze. 

“Do you remember when you said ‘ good. 
bye’ to me, you told me that if I ever was 
in great trouble I was to come to you and 
you would help me? Well, I am here tc 
claim your promise.” 

‘And I am ready to redeem it,” quietly 
answered Miss Stewart. ‘‘ Let me give youa 
biscuit and a glass of wine, and then 
you will be strengthened and refreshed 
sufficiently to tell me in what way I can 
serve you,.”’ 

Cinderella took the wine and cake eagerly, 
so absorbed had she been in her manifold 
anxieties that she had forgotten all about 
eating, and nothing had passed her lips since 
the night before. As she pat the wine glass 
down she tarned on her companion her grave, 
sad eyes. 

*‘ Now, tell me why you thought I was a 
spirit,” she said. 

“ Because halfan hour before your entrance 
I had been reading in an English newapaper 
an account of your death.” 

mt oer a port said that 

“Yes. The newspaper re you 
had drowned yourself in @ river that runs with- 
in a mile of Rodwell Grange. Your footprints 
had been found on the towing-path, an then 
they had suddenly ceased, showing the spot 
where you had thrown yourself in. Under 
these circumstances you will hardly be sar- 
prised that I could not at firet believe the 
evidence of my senses.” 

Luciada did not speak quite directly. She 
ought to have been prepared for thia piece of 
news, inasmuch asit was one that she mast 
have known would be a natural sequence of 
her own actions ; nevertheless, it was a little 
difficult at first to realise that Lucinda Car- 
bonnell was dead—dead to her husband, dead 
to the world—dead to everyone except Miss 
Stewart, who now beheld her in the flesh. 

‘* It has soon got into the papers,” she mut. 
mured.” 

“In the same paper I read an account 
of the death your husband's aunt,’ 
went on the elder woman, watching her former 
pupil very narrowly as she spoke. ‘‘ It was 
terrible affair.” 

‘It was indeed—more terrible for me than 
you can possibly divine. Poor Miss Carbon 
nell! She was always very kind to me.” 

Miss Stewart was silent. She had no de- 
sire to tell the girl the awfal accasation which 
the newspaper hinted against her, in connec 
tion with Miss Carbonnell’s death—an acct- 
sation in which the governess did not place the 
smallest degree of credence. ; 

“ T will tell you all!" exclaimed Lucinda, 
clasping her two hands together somewhat 10 
her old impulsive fashion “It isaduty Lowe 
you before I can claim the fulfilment of your 
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ce of tection; but I must beg one 
ee, —_ i is that you will hold what 
I ssy a8 secret as if it had been uttered 
at the confessiona]—that you will give me your 
solemn promiee not to reveal it to any living 
soul until I give you permission—which will 
probably be never.” 

Miss Stewart gave the required promise, 
and then the young girl began her story—told 
of her life at Rodwell Grange, the arrival of 
Lady Christabel, Miss Carbonnell’s will, and 
subsequent death, and the suspicion that had 
fallen on herself. At this point Miss Stewart 
interrupted her excitedly,— 

« But you were wrong to come away, Lu- 
cinda! Your flight gave colour to suspicion.” 

“ T intended that it should,” the girl re- 
joined, quietly. 

Mies Stewart repeated the words in amaze, 

“ Yes,” Lucinda continued, still in the same 
quiet, repreesed tone, “I intended tbat sus- 
picion should still rest upon me; but why, I 
cannot explain even to you. Trust me, my 
motive was @ goodone. I thought the matter 
well over, and that was the conclusion I came 


“ Bat you will reconsider it now ? " 

“No; I shall abide by it, and to all the 
world, except yourself, I shall be dead.” 

“Bat, surely, you will not let your hus- 
band remain in ignorance of the truth?” 

“He, above everyone else, must think me 


“ Bat this is wrong! wicked!” cried Miss 
Stewart. ‘‘ Your husband! the man whom 
you love, and who loves you!” 

Cinderella interrupted her with a little, 
piteous ery of agony. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t say that, Miss Stewart ! 
He love me! Ob, no, no! It is another 
woman whom he loves!—another whom he 
would wish to be his wife—not me!” 

She broke into a storm of sobs, which only 
by the very strongest effort of self-control she 
was enabled to repress. Bat, all the same, 
the outburst did her good. She was calmer, 
better able to express herself afterwards. 

Going on with her story, she related her 
strange meeting with James Revel, his disclo- 
sure, and bis death. 

Then she told how she went to London, 
taking with her the address of the man who 
Revel said had the despatch box which had 
been his wife’s, and which he fancied contained 
documents relating to her supposed niece. 

This man, whore name was Cyrus Brereton, 
had, by a strange fatality, left hia home that 
very morning, taking with him all his belong- 
ings, and no one could inform Lucinda where 
be had gone, 

She, on her part, was too fearfal of the 
possibility of being seen and recognised to 
stay ia England and make inquiries regarding 
the man’s whereabonts, and so had puehed on 
to Brussels with as little delay as possible, 

‘*And now,” she said, “I want to consult 
you as to my plans for the future, I must 
earn my own living in some way or other; 
and how to do it is the question that I have to 
consider. I cannot become a governess, be. 
cause people would not entrust their children 
to me without knowing something of my 
former life. Bat the same objection does not 
apply to my teaching music and singing; so 
- seems to me that is the only alternative left 

e,”’ 

_ Up to this point Miss Stewart bad listened 
in silence, but here she broke in with an 
earnest appeal to Lucinda not to take such a 
Serious step as separating herself from her 
husband, without giving the matter the most 
serious consideration, 

Lucinda heard the arguments very quietly, 
but they moved her no more than raindrops 
move adamant, 

All the governess’s persuasions were of no 
avail, The girl bad thoroughly made up her 
mind, and that latent force of character which 
Miss Stewart had seen and recognised years 
5g0, now made itself felt as a force against 
Which resistance was utterly futile. 

At length the governess gave way. 





** Very well,” she said, ‘‘ since your mind is 
so firmly made up, there is no more to be 
said. You are the proper arbitress of your 
own destiny, and all [ can do is to help you to 
the best of my ability. Do you wish to give 
lessons in Bruseels?” 

‘*No—I should run too much risk of being 
recognised. I intend going to Berlin or 
Vienna; but before I start, I want to take 
some lessons from a first-rate professor, and 
so train my voice. Don’t you think this will 
be my best plan?” 

“Yes, probab'y it will.” 

“After that, I shall be better able to 
estimate my capabilities ; besides, I shall gain 
confidence.” 

* You will —- your name, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly, and I must ask you to intro- 
duce me to some professor who has never seen 
me before. Can you do so?” 

‘Yes, I bave a new singing master now, 
who gives finishing lessons to one or two of 
the elder girls. He is a very clever musician, 
and will suit your purpose admirably. I will 
introduce you to him to-morrow.” 

‘ Not to-morrow!” exclaimed Lucinda, 
hastily. ‘' Before I see him I want to effect 
certain changes in my personal appearance. 
I shall ask you to give me a bed to-night, 
because it it is too late for me to seek lodgings, 
but early in the morning I shall go out, and 
loak for rooms.” 

* Why not stay here altogether?” ex- 
claimed Miss Stewart, impulsively. 

‘* Because, for one reason, there is sure to 
be someone here who would remember me; 
and for another, there is always the possi- 
bility of Lady Christabel, or my husband 
calling upon you, All the same I thank you 
with my whole heart for your kindness, and 
oh, you cannot think,” she cried, rising and 
throwing her arms round her companion’s 
neck—“ what a balm it is to my sore heart, to 
know I have such a true friend as yourself !"’ 

Miss Stewart returned the embrace with 
silent fervour, imprinting a loving kiss on the 
tired, young brow, and sighing deeply as she 
thought of the lonely yearsin store for the 
poor girl-bride—won and widowed in three 
eventfal months, . 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A DEC’SION, 


Tue next day, Lucinda, deeply veiled and 
cloaked, sallied forth in her quest for apart- 
ments, and also bound on another errand, 
which was even less pleasant. 

When she left Rodwell Grange she had 
brought with her, concealed under her dress, a 
valnable diamond necklace, which Miss Car. 
bonnell had presented to her one day, and 
had afterwards capriciously taken from her, 
saying,— 

“No, no. I won’t give it you now, because 
it is more than likely that your husband 
might get it from you, and I don’t choose 
that it shall go to pay his debts. All the 
same, it is yours, and whenever you want to 
wear it, you can have it. Only I will take 
care of it for you.” 

Under these circumstances, Lucinda had 
felt justified in bringing it away with her, 
for she knew that it might be some time 
before she was able to earn money, and in the 
meanwhile she bad no desire to be dependent 
on Miss Stewart for assistauce. 

To dispose of the necklace was a task of 
some difficulty, for it was so valuable, and the 
stones were so fine, that the jewellers to whom 
she offered it were inclined to ask a good 
many questions as to where it came from. 
At last, however, one Israelitish gentleman, 
less scrupulous than his Christian brethren, 
offered her a hundred pounds for it—which 
she gladly accepted, although Miss Carbonnell 
had told her that it originally cost five times 
that sum. 

This transaction concluded, she felt a little 
more at ease, There is an old country 
proverb, which tells us in homely language, 





that ‘a fat sorrow is better than a lean one,” 
and none that Solomon ever spake was truer. 
No matter what form one’s troub'es may take, 
they are certainly greatly iatensified when 
they are accompanied by poverty. 

Lucinda still considered herself — what 
indeed she was—one of the most unhappy 
women on this fair earth; but those sordid 
anxieties which dealt with the immediate 
present, no longer perplexed her. With this 
hundred pounds worth of notes in her pocket, 
she felt herself a rich woman. 

The lodgings she took were two rooms in 
one of the small streets near the Cathedral, 
but before going to engage them she entered a 
hairdresser’s shop, and told the young man 
who came to attend to her that she wanted 
her hair cut off. 

She was ushered into an inner saloon, where 
she took off her hat, and carelessly shook down 
the thick waves of her lovely brown curls, % 
dasky luxuriance, before which the shopman 
paused in admiration. 

‘‘Mais, madame!” he exclaimed, upliféing 
his hands, ‘“ what a pity to cut off that 
wonderful chevelure! "’ 

Rather impatiently she repeated her orders, 
and was not content until the soft brown masa 
lay at her feet, and all the hair that remained 
on her head consisted of a short crop of tiny 
rings like those of a baby. 

‘*Would madame like her hair done up into 
a parcel?” respectfully inquired the atten- 
dant. 

“No,” madame answered, indifferently, 
‘* She did not want it, what she did want was 
a wig of light coloured hair, golden or 
flaxen,” 

The shopman looked his surprise, but pro- 
duced from a box several specimens of the 
kind required, from which Lucinda finally 
selected one, which she put on before leaving 
the shop. 

It made a wonderful difference to her 
appearance, and could hardly be called an 
improvement. Nevertheless, it fulfilled its 
design in rendering it very improbable that 
she would be recognized, even by any of her 
former school-fellows who might heppen to 
see her. 

Miss Stewart simply stood still and stared 
in amazement when ‘her eyes first fell upon 
those yellow locks, but she agreed that 
Lucinda had been wise to assume them, 

* Still,” she said regretfully, “it was a 
terrible sacrifice for you to part with your 
beautiful hair.” 

Cinderella smiled very sadly; it seemed to 
ber that ske had lost every vestige of the inno- 
cent, girlish vanity natural to her youth and 
beauty. 

‘It’s a sacrifice that I don’t regret,” she 
returned, with composurs. 

The next evening she was taken to the house 
of Signor Crispi—the professor of whom Miss 
Stewart had spoken—and introduced to him. 
He wasa small, fiery looking, black haired man, 
very restless and impulsive, and full of enthu- 
siasm for his art. 

“ Want to bea music mistress do you?” he 
said, eyeing Lucinda from top to toe after she 
had played to him. ‘ Nota very high ambi- 
tion, certainly, and one which you wont have 
much difficulty ‘in achieving, I should say. 
Now let me hear you sing?" 

She obeyed, and for the experiment chose 
the jewel song from Faust. 

The Italian started when the first notes of 
that liquid, bell-like voice, fell on his ear, and 
came a step nearer the piano, watching the 
young vocalist the while with the closest 
attention. As she finished he caught both her 
hands in hie, and shook them heartily, 

“ Bat that is fine—splendid !” he exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm. ‘Madame, you are a 
genius, you will take the world by storm, you 
will make your fortune! ’’ 

A quick spasm passed over Cinderella's face, 
the words reminded her of what Bertie had 
said the first time he heard her sing. For a 
moment the scene came back to her, the soft, 
rose shaded drawing-room at Rodwell, the 
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scent of the cut flowers in the vasés, Lady 
Christabel in her sweeping silks and Jaces, 
and, last of all Bertie himeelf, with his hand- 
come blue eyes smiling down into hers. 

She drew a sharp breath; the remembrance 
Wae agony to her, and how happy she had 
been then. 

“IT don’é want t6 make my fdrtune,” she 
said to the professor, in quiet, matter-of- 
fact tones, that offered a great contrast to his 
excited voice, 

** What I do want is to eatn my own living. 
You think I shall be able to do if?” 

“ Certainly; thereis not a doubt about it. 
Bat you're wronging the world ia depriving it 
of such a cantatrice as yourself,” 

Lucinda only smiled faintly at this asser- 
tion, and the Italian had sufficient tacf not to 
press the matier—timé enough to speak of it 
again later on, when he was bette¥ acquainted 
with her, 

Their lessons commenced the very next day, 
and Lucinda devoted herself to studying.musio 
with an assidnity that was almost unnatural. 

Morning, noon, and night she was practis: 
ing ; she would not allow herself a moment's 
leisore in which to think, for thinking meant 
madness, 

Tt was well for her she had thie absorbing 
study—well for her that she had the force of 
will to devote herself to it, otherwise Heaven 
only knows what she would havedone. In 
after years, looking back upon that terrible 
time, she said it was a wonder her brain had 
not given way under the misery of her [ot. 

One thing alone sustained her, and it was 
embodied in the words she repeated over to 
herself a dozen times a day. 

“Tt is for his sake—for his happiness! 
Surely now I have requited him!” 

And so six months paszed away, the time 
that Cinderella had allowed herself for com- 
pleting her musical education, and then 
when Miés Stewart acked her whether she 
shoald look out for pupils, she entrusted the 
governess with a secret which she herself had 
not suspected for some time after she left 
Rodwell, and which threatened fo interfere 
considerably with her plans. 

Daring the time that followed Miss Stewart 
proved herself one of those devoted friends, 
whose love and care and tenderness are inex- 
haustible, 

It happened to be the school holiday, and the 
governess géve ap her own well earned rest, to 
comé and stay with the young wife while her 
baby was born. 

Then—not for the first time -she urged on 
Lucinda the necessity of at least letting 
Bertie know of her existence, and of the birth 
of ber son; bus with the same result as be- 
fore: The girl was inexorable. Nothing 
would induce her to cdmmunicate with her 
husband, 

‘* You forget,” she said, with ashy face and 
quivering lip, “you forget that I am a sus- 
pected murderess.”’ 

‘“* But he does not believe in this monstrous 
accueation?'’ cried Miss Stewart. 

Cinderella made no reply. The stibject was 
$00 painful for her to speak about even yet; it 
would be probably as long as she lived. 

* After all,” she said, présently, in a soft 
voice, a8 she looked down into thé tiny face 
resting on her arm, “ Heaven has given me 
consolation. Life will not be s6 desolate, now 
phot I have someone and something to live 

or.” 

“ That is trae,” responded the governess; 
‘bat you must always remember that your 
duties are increased. Think of the responsi- 
bility of a young life given you to mould— 
& lifé dependent on yours.” 

“T have thought abont it, long and seriously, 
and Iam quite ready to recognise my réspon- 
sibilities. I have no inténtion of shrinking 
from them. I shall have an objéét in working 
now, beyond the mere desire to keep body and 
soul together. Yes, Heaven has been good to 
me ” 


“ By the way,’’ said Miss Stewart, ‘I met 
Sighor Crispi while I was in the Avenue 





Louise thié motning, and he entfasted me| 


witha meesageto you. Ha is going to leave 
Bruseels.”’ 

“Oh, Iam sorry” exclaimed Lucinda, who 
had counted on the professor for helping her 
to find pupils later on. “Where ishe going 
to ? ” 


‘First of all to America, where he intends 
taking a ttonpe of artists to sing in Italian 
opera; and, after that, he pu visiting 
Anstralia and the Colonies. He thinks the 
enterprise will prove very sucdéssfal.” 

“I should think it would,” obderved, 
Lucinda, thoughffally, 

“He told me to'telf you this: an aléo to 
say that if yon cared to leave the Old World for 
a year or two he should be very glad for you 
fo accomparty him as prinia donna. His 
terms, he added, beard liberal,” ; 

Lucinda did not apeak for a little while, bud 
seemed to be Saertee the proposal, 

After awhile she edid,— 

“What do you adVise me to do—sccept or 
decline thé professdr’s offer?” 

“It is a point 6n which I cannot advise 
you,” retorned Mise Stewart. ‘ Thére are 
certain crises in one’s life when one has to 
judgé for onéself, and this is one of them, I 
réfuse to take upon myself the responsibility 
of persuading you one way or thé other.” 

“ At alf events,” observed Lucinda, with a 
faint smile, ‘‘ by accepting it I should make a 
good déal of money—and that isa coxsidera- 
tion with me now,”’ 

“Tt onght not to be,’” said her companion, 
with a glance at the sleeping baby, “ seeing that 
you are the heéiréss of a hundred thousand 
pounds, which, if you will not take advantage 
of youreelf, you have xio right to déprive your 
s0n of.” 

The young mother raised herself up in bed, 
and her eyes flashed. 

“Tn saying that,” she éxclaimed, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you ignore fhe fact of the stigtha 
of shame that would attach to my claiming 
it. Better let niy boy grow up in poverty than 
that he should inherit a fortiné, and at the 
same time learn to despise hia mother! ” 

“Then,” said Mies Stewart, in a low, deep 
voice, “ it is clearly his mother’s duty to clear 
her name from the stain that lies upon it. 
Lucinda, I know not who was guilty of the 
murder, but I know that you, at least, are 
innocent ; and I tell yowit is imperative that 
you should prove it to the world!” 

“And I tell you that you are wrong! Bo- 
fore I left Rodwell, I swore a. solemn oath in 
the sight of Heaven that the sécret should die 
with me; Would you have me perjure my- 
self? As for the money, well, Signor Crispi 
has told me dozens of times that I have a for- 
tune in my Voice, and now I shall ask hini to 
prove it, I have decided to accept hie offer. 
I will go to America with him, and see what 
Fate has in store for me there. If I succeed 
in pleasing the publio, then my son’s fortune 
is made; if not, well, I shall then be no worse 
off than Iam now!" 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR, 


Tr is eighteen months since Miss Carbonnell 
mét hér death 80 tragically, and it ie the éve 
of Lady Christabel Keamaré's wedding. day. 

Lady Christabel herself id sitting in. the 
self-.same room in which she bade good-bye to 
Bertie before he set off an his travels rotind 
the world, and it is of him ehe is thinking as 
she leans back in the Iuxuridus depths of a 
puffy arm-chair, and watéhes the h¢ flarics 


of the fire playitg on the st ‘ars, for, 


| thongh it is the end of May, the evenings are 


still chilly, aid the Earl's dadghter is, as we 
know, a lover of creataré domforts. 

Bhe is aa lovély as ever, the blue eyes ard as 
brilliant, the golden hair is sofs and silky, the 
bicom on the chests is as paich-like, and yet 
there is a chatige in her, Sts looks older and 
hardér, and every néw aiid then theré cotiies 


in her face a certain hunted, alert look tha 
bespesks a mind ill at eage. 

6 sfarte at the least thing—a ring at the 
bell, a tap at the déor, the falling, even, of fhe 
ashes in the grate. . 

Her friends have noticed this nérvensness 
of hers, and persuaded her t6 gs #6 & doctor— 
& Bpecialist, who bitintly aske7 her if thers was 
anything ot her’ mind, and’ on her’ andwerin, 

in the negative, bed for’ her & toriiv, and 
confessed himvelf at fanift. 

Lord Thoraléigh is still travelfing about, 
F and the last tire Cliridtabel saw hint’ was six 

months ago, wheti hé’ carte over to Etigtand 
rather hurriedly, paid a hdvty’ visit to’ Thorn. 
leigh Castle, atid then reta¥nei’ to the don. 
tinent without seting anyone bat hi’ daugh. 
ter. 

Ava mattér of fact, there ware réasotis why 
he shonld not stay in’ Edgtind-longer than 
was abboltitely necessary. His affaird were 
even yet nof settled, arid hie ‘did fot’ care to 
tisk @h encounter’ with an’ irate tradesman, 
‘whose account against hit sted in four 


figures! ~ . 

Lady Christabel had written to acquaint 
him with her engagement to’ the Dake of 
Strathaayé, and be had asked whether his 

resence wotld be necdssiry at hd wedding, 
His daughter atiswered’ inthe negative. 

Strangely endugh, she’ had decided on hav. 
ing @ very quiet wedditig—tothe a¥tonishment 
of all her friends, who had fancied she would 
havea véry gravid’ ceretidnial. 

Still, at the same'timie, thers were some who 
thought her decision in’ good'taste. The Duke 
was not a youngmian, neither Washe handsome, 
or specially intellectual, atid the fact that the 
marriage wae not oné of ldvé was very 
obvious. 

It had taken the noblenian a lerg time to 
make up hid mind to lay‘hiv strawberry leaves 
atthe foot of Lady’ istabel ; dtiring one 
while deason he had paid her’ attention, sent 
her bouquets, and single her’ out for hia 
homage, bit had pro réffained from 
committing himself, or compromising her. 

Lady Christabel had been Bitterly dis. 
appointed, and during the months that elapsed 
before they met again she had brooded 
deeply over the fate that seémed to interfers 
80 in réunely in her matrimonial affairs. 

When she saw the Duke next, they chanced 
to meet alone. What passed at tht interview 
no one, save their fwo selves, ever Knew; ill- 
natured friends of Lady Christabs!’s said she 
took advantage of ifs being leup’year ! 

Anyhow, that same day, her engagement to 
the Dake was publicly announced, and shortly 
afterwards the date was fixed for their wed- 


ng. 

AS a matter of fact, the Dake of Strathsaye 
was @ very proud man; and though he admired 
Lady Christabel, aiid felt that she was well 
calculated to gtace a ducal coronet, yet the 
fact that her father was a bankrupt had exer- 
cised a good deal of infiaetice over him, and, 
moreover, he had heard certdin ramonrs of the 
young lady’s former infatuation for’ her cousin, 
Captain Carbonnell, which had not tended to 
insréase his déesirés to make her hie bride. 

Bat all hesitdtiow wae over now. The words 
had been spoken, thé airiouncement of their 
engagement made, and in Iéts than twenty- 
four hotrs they wotld ba nian and wife. 

All the same, a sense of insecurity had 
taken possession of Oitictabel. Stie could not 
rid herself of the belicf that every yet some- 
thing might happen which would have the 
effect of postponing the ceremony, aud though 
she tried to fdugh herself out of the idea it 
still romeined, a3. ane itaelf with an 
obstinacy that de éY powers. 

ve Pehaw{ ” she exdldined, rising to her feet, 
and beginning to pace backwards atid forwards 
with quick, excited footsteps. ‘How foolish 
1 ati! What isthere fo féar—now? Fate has 
boeh kind to me af last, and after’ to-morrow 
I shall be able to defy it. I wonder why the 
‘thought of Bértfe’s wife Hauntw me like » bad 





dream ! F can’t get her face ont’of my mind— 
her face as I ptevheed it in the river—white, 
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stiff, reproachfal. It is at her door that I lay 
all my misery!” she exclaimed, with a change 
of tone, and # sudden fierce stamping of her 
foot. ‘*It was she who robbed me of Bertie’s 
love, she who rebbed me of my aunt's money ! 
Ob, how I hate her !—I hate her!” 

These last words were hissed out in a fierce 
whisper, and as Lady Christabel uttered them, 
she looked like a beautifal demon, standing 
there im the middle of the room, with her 
everting dress of azare silk sweeping the carpet, 
and her hands, on which sparkled priceless 
diamonds, Olasped tightly together above her 
beating hearts 4 
‘was disturbed by a knock at the 
door, follewed almost immediately the 

@ servant,.who respectfalty in- 
formed her that a ‘wished to see her. 

“I thought I that.I could not see 
anyone this evening ? said her ladyship, with 
a sor off F $. ‘ Dell. the 
perzom, whoever if: may be, that I anr en- 


: “Lioldhers dy, bat ole refused to 
away. gave  ladysbip 
this” banding aditty rorap a she 


paper 
epoke—‘* eee her. 

Lady Peep bo metas it, and 
grew very white. She ‘@ moment, 
= per a s 

“You may \pergen up. 

The servant departed on his errand, and for 
2 few seconds 
stand itt the 


bel: , 


‘my inf ‘is just nothin 
? thing I have. done, ca that is 
— “to you before. 
on 


tion reeslied to @ senseyof her 


Shestepped to a little inlai , and took 

out an ornamental . brandy, 

portion-of which sh ad intoa cup, oh. 
water, drank 


after diluting it with 4a . 

The spirit revived her a little;the colour 
came back to her cheeks, the light to her eyes, 
and when her visitor was announced, she found 
Lady Christabel seated in her former attitude 
in front of the fire, with a book lying open on 
her lap, and her expression one: of cold in- 
difference. 

“ This is‘a sarprise, Jeanette,” she said, as 
the door closed on the footman who had 
brought the unwelcome visitor upstairs. ‘I 
thought you were in Ameri¢a.” 

The new comer was a young woman, and 
bore traces of having been, pretty, but her 
attire was old and shabby, her cheeks were 
pale, there were deep circles under her eyes, 
and her whole appearance denoted a want of 
care and attention. She looked worried, ill, 
miserable, Very different fromthe trim wait- 
ing maid, who had coquetted with Bertie Car- 
bonnell's valet.at Thornleigh Castle two years 
ago. 

“Tam sorry to trouble you, my lady,” she 
began, hesitatingly, and without lifting her 
eyes, “*bat I heard you were going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and I thought if I did not see 
you to-night; ‘I shouldn’t* haves chance fer a 
longtime. . . .” 

She pausedabruptly, brought to.a standstill 
by the steady gazeof Lady Christabel's eyes. 

“You heard I wae going to be married to- 
morrow,” repeated the Harl’s daughter, with 
quiet deliberation. ‘In that case, you have, 
I —— been in Engtand some time?” 

6 Vou: my ” 


“And whem did you retarn, may I ask?” 

There was no reply. Jeanette fidgeted 
nervously with the long lappe of her mantle, 
which she had taken in her hands, and was 
beginning to pleat: witha methodical exactness 
that was strange under the ciroumstances. 
Lady Chris 's gaze never left her face. 

“TI think I see how it is,” went on her lady- 
chip, still in the same low, calm tones. ‘* You 
took my money, you told me you were going 
abroad—you even let me pay your passage- 
ov ae New ‘York, and’ then you never’ 

Jeanette fell to sobbing, and stretched out 
her hands imploringly. 

“ Indeed—indeed, my lady, it was not my 
fault! Z wanted to go. I wasanzious to leave. 


England, and never see it again, but Little 
wouldn’t. He sold the tickets you had en 
for us, and told me I neednm’s let you know 


what we had started. 
“ And you him!” 
‘I could not de otherwise, my lady. You 


don’t know what he is, or you would pet out 
of your mind all ides.of my contradicting him, 
Oh, if I had his resl character, I 
would have thrown myself into the river; 
rather than marry him!” 

There was no doubting thesiyiceritpy of the 
speaker. Hvidently her matrimonial venture 
had beem' far-from a success. Hven Lady 
Christabel felt a momentary thrill of pity for 
the paléy rd oreature, whom so shortia, 
time sa completely changed. 

“F were tomarry him!" ‘she 
trenchant. ”  aaameevam “= 
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sly. 

“ (tyme, my, ladyy batdid yomever 

mh oe ee 
er 8 te 

wisdom ly ex ; Dline haan been bonght 
dearly-enonglt; I am:enre!'? 

“ And tiuskand of yours?” 

“ Hedigx ‘Bast-end of London.” 

“ Andy there since your 
a ee Jeanette, 
ing od “I tried my best 


‘Be tins of doing so many 
ae her wailased slight! B se 
! . i . an 

e on ig . 


“orn 

‘‘ Why should he apply to me—what claim 
has he on me?” 

a seemed embarrassed; and did not 
' speak. 
“Tf,” continued Lady Christabel, ‘he had 
applied to my cousin, Captain Oarbdonnell, 
whose valet he was for scome years, I could 
have understood it better, but-——’’ She 
| stopped-abruptly, and took twa steps forward, 
seizing Jeanette’shandsin » vice-like grip, and 
looking down into her eyes; “Woman!” she 
exclaimed, in a low, hoarse whisper, ‘ Have 
you told him?” 

Jeanette fell on her knees. 

‘*Oh, my lady, my lady!" she sobbed. ‘I 
could not: help it—he wrung the truth from 
me! I intended keeping your sesret—before 
Heaven, I swear I did, but before L knew it, 
he had made me tell him, Forgive: me—for- 
give me!” 

If Lady Christabel's) face had been cut in 
alabaster it could not have been colder or 
whiter. 

Fora moment she stood perfectly still, gazing 
at the miserable creature at her feet, then she 
flung Jeanette's hands from her with agestare 
of loathing, and reseated herself, her lips set 
together in a firm, colourless line. 

*'] felt it would come; she murmured in 
an automatic manner, like one who is suddenly 
bereft of the power of thinking. ‘I felt it— 
but that fear was not like this certainty.” 

She was silent for a few minutes, daring 
which Jeanette's sobs—which the poor woman 
tried|vainly to: control—broke the stillness. of 
‘the boudoir, 

“ Hash!» oried ‘Lady Christabelat last, in 
@ harsh voice. ‘What isthe good of weeping 
now. ‘The mischief is done—the question is, 
how can it be repaired? What does your 
‘husband want?" 

‘* Money.” 

‘Yes, yes. I understand that without the 
telling. How much does he require?” 

‘‘ Five-hondred pounds.” 

“ Whatt” 

Jeanette repeated the words in a low voice, 
Asw matter of’ fact, she was ashamed of the 
errand on which she had beensent. Whatever 
her faults towards herequals, Lady Christabel 





‘had ever» been generous to her maid; and 





Jeanette was fond of her after a certain 
fashion. Nothing but her husband's brutal 
jthreate would have induced her to undertake 
‘such & miesion as the present. 

“Sach a demand is ridi¢nlone! ’ said Lady 
Caristabel, bitterly. “I havenotfive hundred 
shillings—hardly five hamdred pence of my 
own, and my credit is pledged im every direc- 
tion. Although I have not yet paid for my 
trousseau there have been many little inci- 
dental expenses for whieh I have had to give 
ready money, and it haserippled me terribly. 
It is quite impossible for me to fiad you asum 
of money at presemt, You must wait. for 
awhile. After I am'married)I will see-what I 
can do.” f 

‘*My lady,” said Jeanette, earnestly, ‘‘ that 
is jast what I have tried to: Little to 

ido, and he fell in with my which ig the 
‘Reason that he did not make me come and see 
= before. But yesterday some old friend of 

met him and told him of a public. homse 
Abet\was to be soldifor a thousand pounds— 
five-hundred paid down. to-morrew, and the 
other five handred in six months’ time. Sines 
them, Little has been quite mad to bay the 
place, and he has been on to me all day to 
come up and see you. [ resisted as long as I 
could; but—” she shuddered, and threwy 
her sleeve, showing cruel black marks @m the 
fledh—* I comldn't hold ont-any,longer.* 

There was mo pity in Lady Christabelaeyes, 
as she beheld those evidences of brutality. 
averted her gazecoldly. 

“ You have yourself to thank for this,” she 
said, witha sneer, 

“T knowit, myla@y, bat that doesn's make 
itany the easier” to: be borng—indeed, some- 
times L.think it makes it, all the harder. I 
I know-I'm to blame. IT had’no business to 
let Little guess my secret. Bat that man is 
as subtle as the very father of evil himself. 
He found out that I had some money put 
away, and he wanted to know how I got it. 
For along while I did not tell him, bat he 
wormed out of me that you had given it 
me, and he-put two and two together until he 
arrived at the truth. From the very, first he 
was curious as to your reason for wishing us to 
goabroad directly after we were married, that 
was what firat put him on the acent.’’ 

Christabel made a weary gestare of disdain. 
Tt did not:concern her now to know in what 
manner James Little bad become posseraca 
of her secret. The question was how was 
she to deal with him ? 

In some matters she was oclear-aighted 
enough, and she perceived that this was: but 
the beginning of the end. If she gave way to 
James Little now, it meant giving way tohim 
to the end of the chapter. 

‘Do you think,” she said, after a few 
minutes’ panse, “that if your husband takes 
this publie-house he will do any good with 
it?” 

Jeanette shook her head despondingly. 

‘* ’m afraid not, my lady. Such a change has 
come over himdately. He used to beso quiet 
and so steady and respectable; bat: when he 
left Captain Carbonnell's service healteredall 
at once, and since our marriage he bas been 
just as often drunk ag sober.’ 

Her listener shuddered. Her delicate: in- 
stincts recoiled from bargaining with sack a 
man; every nerve in her body thrilled with 
repulsion at the horrible necessity. And yet 
what:waa she todo ? 

‘‘ Jeanette!'’ she exclaimed, passionately, 
“you mustihelp me! I have beenia good mis- 
trees to you, and now you have an opportunity 
of showing whether you are gratefal,. Con- 
vince your husband: that. I am helplesa-—that 
to comply with his demand is-an utter impos- 
sibility. Get him to:leave Loadon—persuade 
him to wait—show: him the absurdity of giving 
me so little time. Why;” shelanghed, byeteri- 
cally, ‘‘in little more than twelve hoars I shall 
be the Dachess of Strathsaye. Surely that 
ought tohave some effect on him |” — , 

‘My lady, I have teld him allthis, bat it 
is of noavail. I said to him this morning 
that it was most unlikely you could xaise this 
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("* woman !’? EXCLAIMED LADY CHRISTABEL, ‘‘ HAVE YOU TOLD 


sum of money at a minute’s notice; but he 
wouldn't listen to reason. He is so set on 
this public-house, and he says if he @oesn't 
pay down the money at once the chance will 
be snapped up. It’s no good arguing with 
him—he's beyond argument.” 

She sighed heavily as her anxious eyes 
sought those of her former mistress, whose 
delicate brows were knitted together in deep 
thought. 

** He said,” continued Jeanette, hesitating, 
‘that if you have not the money, you would 
at least have jewels on which it could be 
raised,” 

Christabel made a gesture of despair. 

‘*ButI bave not! The only jewels I have 
are the rings Iam now wearing, and those are 
the Doke’s gift. I dare not part with them. 
The rest of my jewels are with my luggage, 
and they weretaken away to-day by the Doke's 
courier, 80 as to save any chance of trouble or 
delay when we cross over to Paris to-morrow.” 

“Could you borrow the money, my lady?” 
ventured Jeanette. 

“No, I could not. Besides,” added Lady 
Chrietabel, ‘‘ to do so, even if it were possible, 
would be to confess myself in your hueband’s 
power, and that,” drawing up her white throat 
with a movement of superb disdain, ‘I will 
notdo! After all, even if I do refuse he can 
do nothing. I am beyond the reach of his 
malignity. 

“No, Lady Christabel, in that you are 
mistaken, for he’s like a leech, and when once 
he's got hold of you he won't loose until he bas 
sucked you dry. J ought to know,” Jeanette 
ontinued, very bitterly, and with a movement 
of intense loathing, that clearly showed in 
what estimation she held her bneband. 

Lady Ubristabel looked at her curiously. 

‘* What do you think he will do, then?” 

‘He says,” the girl's voice fell to a low 
whisper, and she glanced cautiously round, as 
if to make sure there were no eavesdroppers 
vear—‘he says he will go to the Duke of 
Strathsaye and tell him all!” 





Christabel shivered, and leaned a little 
nearer the fire as if she were cold. Then she 
beckoned her former maid closer to her. 

** Jeanette,’ she said, ‘‘even now, it rests 
with you, not him. He has only your word to 
depend on, no one would believe what he says, 
which must be, at best, a second-hand story, 
unless you verify it. Surely you will not 
refuse to withbold the truth for my sake?" 

Jeanette grew, if possible, paler than before. 

“I will do anything,” she returned, 
hoareely, ‘‘ except swear a false oath. ThatI 
will not—I cannot do.” 

“Then I am to be sacrificed to your 
scruples ?”’ 

* No, my lady, it does not follow. You can 
always buy Little’s silence.” 

Lady Christabel cast upon her a glance fall 
of scorn. Evidently she did not believe in 
Jeanette’s tardy ideas of daty—bnut in this 
she wronged the girl who was weak and silly, 
but who really shrank with genuine horror 
from perjuring herself. 

At this moment there came the distant 
sound of raised voices from below. Jeanette 
raised her head and listened attentively. 

‘It is Little himself!" she breathed, in a 
terrified whisper. ‘‘ He came with me as far 
as Park-lane, and- promised to wait until I 
came out. I suppose he has grown impatient, 
and is trying to force his way in. Oh, my 
lady, my lady, what shall we do?” 

“Do!” repeated Christabel, contempt- 
uously, though her pale }ip quivered, ‘‘ we 
will do notbing. The servants will not permit 
your husband to come upstairs, and he will 
have more sense than to say anything com- 
promising.” 

“‘ Indeed, I am not sure of that!” Jeanette 
interrupted eagerly, her face flashing with 
excitement. ‘If he were sober we might 
trust his prudence for not making a fool of 
himeelf; but he is not, and a dronken man is 
not answerable for his words or his actions.” 

“Neither,” said Lady Christabel, ‘‘ will 
any notice be taken of either. Oalm yourself, 














um ?"; 


Jeanette, it won't do for you to lose your pre- 
sence of mind. Go downstairs, and see it you 
can quiet your husband, and if not, bring 
him up here.” : 

Jeanette left the room, and Christabel 
remained with white lips, awaiting the result 
of her mission. 


(To be continued.) 








A Porvrar Luxury.—Although the Japanere 
never stored or used ice until the advent of 
foreigners, they have taken to the use of it 
since then with alacrity, and are as bad as 
Americans for drinking iced water. Men with 
portable stands slung over their shoulders 
perambolate the streets night and day orying: 
“Toe! ice! ice!” 


Cane cF THE Eyzs.—The number of children 
who wear spsctacles has become # serious sub- 
ject of remark. Thata radical wrong exists 
somewhere, when children only four years of 
age are thus hampered for life, is only too 
palpable, but whose the blame and what the 
remedy for this evidently increasing + ffliction? 
Are fature generations to be sans eyes a8 
assans teeth? Noone impresses the neces- 
sity of care in the management of eyes until 
the damage is done, and then it is too late. 
Young mothers who cover the baby’s face 
with a veil or who wear spotted lace against 
their own eyes and who allow their children 
to read by insvfficient light, are laying trouble 
for themselves, though oculist and optician 
will be better off for their criminal ignorance. 
As tothe schoolrooms, where children spend 
80 many hours of the day, do parents ever 
know how they are lighted and whether the 
children face windows, or whether they sre 
obliged to strain their eyes by blackboard exer- 
cisesin half lights? A little precaution in the 
use of the eyes and some knowledge on the 
subject of improper lighting would be a pound 
of cure in this matter of spectecles. 
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_ CHAPTER I. 

Doctor Josrrn Straynez had just returned 
from a visit of a fortnight’s length to London, 
and a keen sense of pleasure stole over him as 
he sat at bis well-appointed, prettily-decorated 
table—a sence of comfort and homeliness, aug- 

_" mented by the cosy glow of the fire, leaping 
, A s and crackling merrily opthechimney, asthough 
; “ defying Jack Frost to enter there and chill the 
on inmates of the comfortable room. 

: va _ Opposite the doctor sat his sister, Marian, 
ie: listening with great interest to bis account of 
ng: his different experiences in town, and near her 

his half-sister, Aggie, dividing her attention 

dren about equally between him and her terrier, 
sub- Cripple, whose ears she pulled every now and 
ists then unmercifully, just for the pleasure of 
re of hesring the wretched little object squeal. 

too Now the squalls and growls of the unfor- 
; the tunate little quadruped annoyed him, and he 
ion? said, rather sharply,— 

well _ ‘* Aggie, leave Cripple alone, and stop teas- 
30€8- ing her or I shall tell Simmons to take her 
intil down stairs.” 

late. This threat had the desired effect, and the 
face dog was let slink under the table in peace, 
inst whilst Dr. Rayner continued his discourse. 
iren “ Yes, Chiltern has a very good practice.” 
able ‘A fashionable one?” inquired Marian. 

pian ‘No, bardly that, Hammersmith is not a 
Doe fashionable snburb exactly. Of course, he 
end has a few swell patients at South Kensington, 
ver but most of those he attends are pure middle. 
the class folk and well-to-do tradespeople.” 

are ‘“‘T wonder, with his clevernessand address, 
xer- that he did not settle in a better locality ——” 
the ‘“‘And physic the dukes and duchesses 
the about Buckingham Palace?” put in Aggie. 
ond Yes, I wonder that he didn’t; but still the 


old house he has, with its charming shady 
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[*'DO YOU REALLY THINK I AM PRETTY?” ASKED AGGIE.) 


garden, could not possibly be got nearer town; 
and then he is close to the river, and his 
hobby is rowing ; so altogether, I take it, his 
house and its situation suits him.” 

** Yes, just as well as this suits you.” 

‘* Quite so,” agreed Joe Stayner, throwing a 
loving look at the quaint old garden that sur- 
rounded his dwelling. ‘I wouldn’t give my 
garden up for any consideration. I prize it 
immensely, because it is chiefly the work of 
my dear father’s hands.” 

“ It would be much better if it were altered 
and modernised,” said Aggie, casting a dis- 
paraging look at the trimly-clipped hedges, the 
straight paths running in stiff parallel lines, 
and the general old world look of the place. 

“TI don’t think so,” returned the doctor, 
rather warmly. ‘I think it could not be im- 
proved.” 

“ Because you think so, Joe, it is no reason 
why it couldn't,” returned his thoughtless 
young relative. ‘It looks as though it had 
been planned in the year one by Adam and 
Eve.”’ 

“And it will continue to look so,” he 
answered, sternly. ‘‘I should be the last 
person in the world to alter anything my father 
planned.” 

‘** What a conservative you are,’’ she laughed 
carelessly. ‘‘ Now I like to have things the 
moment they come out, to be first in the field, 
and flaunt my latest novelty in the faces of 
less fortunate folk.” 

** Quite true, Aggie, you are fond of flaunt- 
ing,” he retorted, a trifle bitterly. ‘ Show and 
display that is your style—empty grandeur, 
and no comfort. However, if you want to 
flaunt, and bave new-fangled rubbishand finery, 
you'd better have it in a home of your own, 
for you won’t in my house.” 

‘* Anything is better than being an old fogey, 
and rusting in your scabbard,”’ she muttered, 
mutinously. 

‘‘ Aggie, dear,” said Marian, hurriedly, see- 
ing a storm pending, “ will you go and see if 
aunt wants anything more? I sent hera very 
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small piece of chicken, and if she doesn't wil? 
you stay and read to her until I come?” 

With some show of reluctance she acquiesced 
and left the room, and as the door cloged after 
her, Dr. Stayner said,— 

‘* Aggie grows worse and worse, Marian. fF 
am afraid you spoil her.” 

“I don’t think so, dear.” 

‘‘T am sure of it. You are too lenient, too 
partial. I am very sorry that I did not insist on 
sending her away to a boarding-schoo), It is 
too late now, but it would have been much 
better for her. She is too much inclined to be 
obstinate and self-willed to please me.” 

‘* She will tone down in a year_or two, and 
be quiet enough.” 

‘I doubt it. I think she is too selfish ever 
to be anything save disagreeable to those with 
whom she lives, and whom she happens to 
honour with her dislike, as she does me.” 

“ You are rather hard on her, Joe. I find her 
malleable enough.’ 

‘“* Because you Jet her do just as she likes,” 

‘Not quite, dear, Only there is this differ- 
ence, I really love the child fondly, having 
brought her up from a little baby, while you 
can never forget that she is the daughter of 
the man who treated our darling mother badly, 
and broke her heart." 

‘True, I am never likely to forget that,” 
moogily. 

“You must remember that she is our 
mother’s child also.” 

“I do remember it. Haven’t I given her a 
home and everything she wants, as far as my 
income permits, ever since she’s lived here?” 

‘* Yes, Joe, you have done all in that way 
nobly for her, but you've never really loved 
her.” 

‘Well, perhaps I haven’t, Marian. Per- 
haps,” with a smile that lit up his face 
pleasantly, ‘‘I have given it all to you, and 
have none left to bestow on another.” 

“You've always been a dear, good fellow to 
me,” she said, earnestly, rising and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, ‘but I do wish you 
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would share your affection, and give her 
little. It would make her a better wouran in 
= fature. Try to, Joo, for our dead mother's 
sake.’” 

+ Twill, he answered, much moved. 
by her appeal, ag he kissed her, “for her sake: 


and 
‘+ And now,’ she wemtou brightly, ‘* tell ne 
the rest of your adventures 
Tibiak Tye told neatly all. Ob, 
ot ‘ no, 
down here fér a while. He's. 
Yi, féllew. I hope - 
“Set af ijiites: Yee. Beow bow 
shail be to secuny fiend’ of your. "Wi 
“Oh,  Thave often speak off 
bim. = is his the silv 
eutatipaecete Coane 
wound in the chest, so 
vy her sick leave,’ ‘ 
“T see.” 
He has-very few relatives—#it only zon of 
an only son, you know.” é » 


Are peter reer 
“Yes; and only one or two cousins 


pin the north left. He heeStonindl.omdon 
some little time by himself, amd! Weked 


‘thoroughly miserable and lonely; so) l’ took | | 


pity on him, and asked him to come) down 
Here for a long visit. He didn't wamti/muach 
persaading, Town hasn’t done hinr meacie) 
good; and, of eourse, he can’t go up to his 


him there:” 

“ Of course.” 

** Now, this climate will suit him admirably; 
at least, it would under ordinary circum- 
stances,” added the doctor, with a glance at 
the snow-covered landscape, ‘only this is a 
particularly severe winter. However, what 
he chiefly wants is pure air, cheerful society, 
and plenty of cream and new-Iaid eggs.” 

‘*We can give him all those things, can’t 
‘we?’ cried Marian, delightedly. 

‘Of course we can; and I can physic him 
whenever he wants it. He looked to want 
care sadly when I saw him.” 

“Yes; and the garden will be pleasant for 
him to lonnge in when it is milder.’ 

‘Famous! Just what be wants. We can 
wrap him up, and send him for‘half an hour's 
stroll at a time.” 

‘‘OF course; and I shall see that Susan 
makes plenty of jellies and broths for him.” 

“Do, Between us we'll send him back to 
India « different fellow from what he is now.” 

‘‘T hopeso. When does he come?” 

“On Monday.” 

“‘ Christmas Eve?” 

“Yes. You don’t mind. Poor fellow, he 
seemed so lonely, I thought it wonld be much 
Better for him to spend the Christmas with 
us.” 

‘Naturally. I can easily have everything 
ok by then.” 

“That is all right; and, Marian, you 
meedn’t alter things much. Unless he has 
altered very much in his tastes, he is ex- 
tremely casily pleased and simple in his 
tastes,” 

“T am glad of that. Some military men 
are over fastidious and hypercritical.” 

‘* Clitheroe isn't; if he were, I shouldn't 
ack him here. He is just one of the nicest, 
most amiable, most gentlemanly fellows.I have 
ever met with!” 

“T-shall be glad tc know him,” said Mies 
Biayner, simply, and then she went away to 
give some orders to the servants anent the 
expected guest, for that was Saturday, and he 
was expected on the following Monday, while 
Joe remsined at the window, gazing at his 
beloved garden, 

This len was beautifally kept. Joe's 
grandfather had been the first of the Stayner 
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well received as Medico by his: 
age 
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and made the condi- 
tion of his living in London, and nevershowing 
his face in Middleditch, the only terms on 
which he would keep and provide for baby 
Aggie, whom he could never quite bring him- 
self to regard with friendly eyes, as she was 
this detested man’s child. 

Then, Marian being still only a child, he 
induced his mother’s sister, Martha Penley, 
to come to the Red House, and manage house- 
hold matters for him, till his sister was old 
enough to do so. 

Then Miss Penley gave up the. reins of 
Management to Marian when she was old 
enough to take them, and contenting herself 
with a secondary position in the house where 
she might have beon first, for gentle Marian 
would never have dreamed of displacing her 
aunt from the — of mistress at the 
Red House, and it was only after repeated 
entreaties that she consented to take over the 
key-bag, and the burden of ordering roast, 
and boiled and baked for the inumtes.of her 
brother's home. 

Marian’s face matched her temperament, 
and was beantiful. Her features were straight, 
her nose Grecian, with arching. delicate 
nostrils, her eyes large and gazelle-like, her 
hair nut-brown, her ag pee a pure, clear 
palfor, without a tinge of colour, save in the 
lips. It was a rare type of good-looks, and ‘her 
expression was so sweet, that she was like 
some of the saints portrayed by the old 
masters. 

Aggie was also remarkably good-looking, but 
in a totally different style. She was very fair, 
with blue eyes, and soft yellow hair, that lay 
in cherubic rings on her white forehead, her 
skin was like the petals of a wild rose, just 
tinged with pink on the cheek. She was 
shorter than Marian, and nad fairy-like hands 
and feet, so small, they seemed fitter for a child 
than a girl just reac womanhood. 

She was hasty, impulsive, and thoughtless, 
but not bad-hearted. She was devoted to 
Marian, who had brought her up with Miss 
Penley’s help, and if the truth must bs known, 
spoiled the motherless girl finely. She was too 
candid and childlike to hide ber dislike of 
people, and was sometimes scathing in her re- 
marks on them and to them. 

Unfortunately she did not get on well with 
her half-brother. 
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family to occupy the Red House, and flowers 
were his hobby, tothe caltivation of whieh ho | paver FER a: 
gave every spare mom They. were not of so you don’t care about this expected 
, for he was. the favourite douter in es P 


“Notatall, Iam sicko the sound of his 
wo nal prey nade 9 mothing all las} 
might but plan things for bemefit, and the 
have been talking of hin all this morning 
Jeeis going to let him haverthe Vietoria every 
efternoon so that he oe drive 
d while: the foo i 


. ; 























“Bol do,” he*réturned, promptly. ‘Do 


you wonder at that?” 

‘Yes, Ido. Joe says he is scarcely able to 
drag himself along, that he looks like a corpze, 
and will never really recover and be thoroughly 
strong again.” 

‘* Still he’il have a pleasant time of it here 
with three such charming nurses.” 

‘Do you call aunt charming?’ she queried, 
audaciously. 

‘In one sénse she is,’ he declared. “I 
have never seen a@ more unselfish woman, un- 
‘less 

“ Untess what—who?” asked Aggie, as he 
hesitated. 

‘-Unless-it ie Marian,’ heanswered, slowly. 

‘© Whats lot you: think of Marian!” she 
remarked, a trifle pettishly. 

‘What a lot! think of yowall,” he rejoined, 
lightly, smiling and loo at her; bat his 
dark eyes rested om her fair face without the 
slightest warmth; indeed, she might ‘have been 
the ugliest women in creation for all he 
cared, 





The truth was; the pare master of Si. 
Aubyn’s had been in with another as 
long as he could remensber, and that other 
was Marian Stayner. 
Hebad’never breathed a word of his love, 
for various reasons, One was that she was 
two years his senior, and somehow or other 
he felt that that would be an obstacle in fcr 
eyes; them their’ intercourse had been on 4 
brotherly and sisterty footing, and’he feared 
to disturb the serenity of their intercourse 

introducing another element into it, 2130 
she was devoted to Joe,and until he married 
was hardly likely to leave ee 
accord; unless she was , very much in 
love with the man wiravedbteaks 

Now he knew instinctively that’ fhongh she 
cordially liked him, mo thought of Tove im con: 
nection with him had ever entered her head, 


and so all ‘these considerations ‘kept him 
silent, and he went on waiting and hoping 
that a change would come someday, somehow 


or other, that she might want him, and 
be grateful for the love that now might be dis: 
tasteful if ‘offered. 

In the meantime, his on forher kept 
him straight and out of those dangerous pit- 
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falle which lie"i? the'way of rich, handsome, 
fashionable young féllows. 

He hadtid’ vided, 6 ‘if thére were ary he 
kept they dows with an’ fron’ hand, and ‘never 
les them mhanté? Hint. 

He partly managed: his'estate hiniself, was 
Intown to all’ his tenants; and beloved by them, 
interested ‘himoelf ‘inc their’ dffairs; and was 
liberaband generoud'tothe poor in the’ village 
of St, Aubyns) noorie-ever "being sent away 
exspty-handed from bis house. 

In the Stayner’ fantily he seemed to see 
sterling metal. d 

Though they weleomed: hinr warmly on all 
occasions; there wae never the: slightest bint 
of courting ‘him ‘for: bis' wealth or position, 
and this he appréciatedimmensely, though he 
would have been-glad if Marian showed little 
of that tender interest imhim and-his'concerns 
that most’ of the maidens of Middleditch dis- 
played so freely However, she. never did 
this, at least not in» the fashion they did, 
though she wasalways ready to help in any 
good work. Still, her calm, brown eyes 
looked tranquilly into his, without a shadow 
of shyness in their soft depths, andno added 
tinge of colour flashed her cheeky at his 
coming, and no- look: of regret clouded her 
beautifal face at his departare, She was 
always the same, serenely pleared to seo him. 
Nothing more. 

He looked in vain for that tender feeling he 
fain would have awakened in her bosom for 
himself, but still went on hoping that time 
would bring a change, and give him his heart's 
desire. 

‘That is because. we are some of Marian’s 
sutroundings and belongings,” said Aggia, 
quickly, “Saint Marian! How curious it 
is that she exercises: such an influence -on all 
those she comes in contact with. Is is’ 
jast as though she bore a charm. and be- 
witched them.” 

“And so she does,” declared. her would-be 
over. . 

“Do you believe in witchcraft?” asked 
Aggie, her blue eyes open to their widest 
extent. 

“Of a certain kind I do!” 

“ What kind is that?” 

"The witching charm of goodness. Marian 
is a thoroughly good and unselfish woman, 
she forgets self and her own interests in her 
anxiety and care for others.” 

“Yes, I wish Iwas good!” and the blue 
eyes sought the brown appealingly. 

“Tt is easy enough fo try. Saccess 
generally followd earnest exideavour, and you 
me an excellent model to copy in your 
sister.” 

“ Yes—only—I am different from her.” 

“You are very,” he agreed, with enmphasis 


that was more forcible than polite, for Aggie’s | 


harum-scarum ways; restiéssness, desire for 
admiration, and general frivolity were cot to 
his liking, and he thought her beauty no com- 
pensation for so many drawbacks.” 

_ “And T shall never alter,”’ she said, look- 
ing at him, defiantly. “The Ethiopian 
poe change his skin nor the leopard his 
pots!" 

Possibly not! Still a human being can 
doa great deal towards subduing turbulent 
feclings and disagreeable traits in their 
nature,” 

“ Fancy, what a life to lead, always subduing 
one’s inclinations.” 

“ Man people lead that life,” and in- 
Stinctively his eyes wandered to Miss Stayner, 
and rested on her piile, fine face. 

“‘ Here, Vane,” cried Joe, “ comé and give 
us your opinion.” 


What ani I ‘to give my opinion about?” | 


asked the young fellow approaching the grou: 
by the table with alacrity, glad fo Save ait 
excuse of és from Aggie, who bored him 
sgbtly, ond yet Rivera managed a potnos 
im and appropriate him w: 6 came to 

the Red House, 

* About.a ‘fellow with an ugly wound in his 
chest playing tennis! Do you think he'd be 
keen on it? 


therefore I do think you had 





‘No, I don’t. I think if would be’ 
altogether too fatiguing for'an invalid.” 

“There; Marian,” turning to her triamph- } 
antly, “I told you.s0."” 

“You are talking of the Rent she 
andwered, trangnilly. ‘I am’ thinking of the 
fatate, Yon say if your friend finds this 
place agres with him and Tikes it, that you 
will try and perenadé him to remain here 
untif his’ leave expires, Whicli is' late in the 
dutonin. I before that, with the care 
we shall give him; ttat’ He “will be so far 
recovered as to join us in Playing tennis; and 

tter' get a new 
net, and cet Simmons to'roll and prepare the 
court’ in the’spring.” 

Vane's heart sank # litfle‘at this speech, for 
he ‘knew he wouldn't seé much of Marian 
during the spring and stttiimer nionths if this 
interesting invalid from Candahar made a 
long stay at the Red House. 

‘* There, you see; I'm; mob master in my own 
house,” laughed Joe, 

“ Yes you are, dear,” utulated Marian, 
oh you asked me my opinion, and I gave 
T 


“ Qaite right, dear,” sqticezidg her hand that 
lay on the table near his. “Tt shall be done 
as you wish. I“veno doubt you're right.” 

“She always is,” declared Aunt Martha, 
stoutly. 

“Of course she is,” agreed Vane, smiling 
down at her'ad she looked up’ at hint. 

‘There, now, Mar, why don’t you blush at 


‘*Soit is. Only mental comfort is ay great 
@'one.” 

* Of course it is, Bat you'can have nothing 
to trouble you, Jocelyn?” 

For a moment he felt inclined-to take her 
hand in his, and tell her of his love for her, 
his hopes and fears, and beg her to be kind to 
him, and try to love him as he wished ‘her to, 
ee he hesitated the held out her band, and 
said,— 

“ Good-night. We shall see you again soon. 
It is cold here.” 

‘© Yes, I shall come if you promise you will 
have time to say a few words to me, and not 
let the invalid engrossall your attention.” 

** Of course,” she-said, cheerfally: “Do you 
think a new friend would make me forget an 
old one?” 

“TI hope not,’” taking her hand and press- 
ing his lip to if reverently. “Good-bye,” and 
then he turned away, and went sfowly down 
the moonlit road, bis talf figore casting » great 
black shadow behind. 

The next day Captain Clitheroe arrived at 
the Red House. Joe started on his rounds 
very early, and managed to get his work done 
by the afternoon, 80 he was able to go to the 
stationand drivehim tohfe house inthe victoria. 
Tt'was between four and five: and the Iddies of 
the family were assembled in the drawing- 
room, waiting to discuss their afternoon tea 
till the visitor arrived. 

“Perhaps he doesn't take tea,” suggested 
Aggie, as the vittoria came spinning along, 





such praise?” cried Aggie. 

“ There's nothing to blush about,” said Miss 

Pénley. “‘She knows we'all’ think she can’t’! 

do wrong.” 

. “I wish you'd think the same of me,” pouted 
ggis. 

“You must first deserve to have such a thing | 
thought of you,” said Joe, pointedly. 

‘Ig there anything I can send from‘St. | 
Aubyns for your expected invalid?" asked 
Vane, later on in the evening, as Marian | 
strolled down with him through the old garden, | 
flooded with moonlight, paling the’ stars that : 
gléamed in the blue vault of heaven, throwing | 
datk shadows of the great trees on the sticoth | 
moss. “ Flowers, game, créam?” 

“Thank you, very much. We have not 
rhany flowers,” looking around at the’ leafless! 
trees dimly seen in the gloom of the garden. 

“No, Neither have I, except in the hot- 
houses. May I'send yousome from my con- 
servatories ?” 

“Té is very good of you,” she answered, 
gratefally. : 

‘Flowers are always pleasant in a sick 
room.”” 

“Yes. Only Captain Clitheroe is not ill 
enotgh to be confined to his room.” 

“No!” returned Vane. 

** Joe advises his being in the air as much as 
possible.” 

‘‘T gee. Only it won't be possible for a 
delicate man to be ont much with such snow 
about as this.” 

“No,” with a little shudder, for despite the 
fleecy shawl in which she was wrapped she felt 
chilled. ‘ However, as soon as it is at’all mild 
he will be warmly wra up, and’ we shall 
take it in turns to sit out here with him and 
amuse him.” 

‘Lucky fellow!" exclaimed Jocelyn, sud- 
dently, looking at hie companion with a light 
in bis eyes that was anything save cold. “TI 
almost wish that I was thé invalid to have such 
nurses.” 

“Tt is wrong to say that,” she said, gently. 
“You surely would not exchange your splen- 
did health for sickness’ under any circum- 
sténces ?” 

“I might for the circumstance of being 
nursed by you,” he rejoined, pointedly. 

“ You are cee remarked, just a shade 
of obldnéss inher tone. 

“No, Tam in earnest,”’ looking at her wist- 
fully. “There are some things for which a: 
man would give up bodily ease and comfort.” 

‘*T don’t think it right to tay so. Healthis 


and stopped abruptly before the door, “and in 
that' case we have waited for nothing.” 

‘Most men’ take it'now,” eaid her sister, 
‘‘andin any case, it is im better taste to 
wait.’’ 

hoe course it is,” agreed Miss Penley. 
Lai nd——" 

Bat her observation was cut short, for the 
yt Sean, and Joe cartie in, followed by his 
riend, 

‘ Clitheroe, ket me introduce you collectively 
to my family. My sunt, Miss Penley, my 
sister, Marian (there was a proud, tender in- 
tonation im his voice here) and my half-sister, 
Miss Raymond.” 

“Iam very pleased at having the oppor. 
tunity of making your acquaintance,” said the 
captain, shaking handg first with Marian, and 
ther with the others. “I have heard so often 
of you from your brother, that I don't feel at 
all like a stranger.” ; 

“Nor can 1 look upon you in the light of 
one,” smiled Miss Stayner, her singularly 
sweet, clear tones falling pleasantly on his 
ear, ‘for Joe frequently speaks of you, and 
the old college days.” 

“Tam glad of that. I feel less like an in- 
truder come to bréak the harmony of your 
famity party.” 

‘© You will not dothat. We are very glad 
to have you here,” she said, frankly. 

“Thanks,” 


‘* And we mean to make you quite well and 
‘strong before we ler you go,”” announced Aunt 
Martha. 

“Tt is really most good of you,” he declared, 
looking from one delighted face to the other. 
‘* Moat people would think a semi-invalid an 
intolerable nuisance and bore.” 

“ Well we don’t,” Iaughed Joe; ‘so sit 
down and make yourself at home. You ought 
to restas much as you can, as I've told you 
more than once; but I firmly believe you're 
going to turn out # regular bad patient.” 

No, I'mnot.” 

‘©Will you sit here, Captain Clitheroe?” 
asked Marian, indicating an inviting: looking 
arm. chair. 

‘Thank you, this is comfortable,”’ as he 
sank into it a trifle wearily. 

‘“* May I give you some tea, or do you prefer 
wine, or anything else 7?” 

“Thanks; I will take tea, I never go without 
my five o'clock cup.” 

“ That is how you’ve managed to keep your 
thatch thick,” rentarked Joe, glancing at the 
waving yellow bair, that lay above his broad 





80 gréat a blessing.” 


white brow, the only part of his face which 
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was white, for the rest, from just above the 
eyebrows where the forage cap came, was 
oe bronzed by kiss of eastern suns,” and 
looked curious in contrast with his fair 
moastache and blue syea, “ letting the brandy 
alone.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it; most of ours 
indulge pretty freely in brandy pawnee.” 

“Fools for their pains! Beer would be 
better.” 

“ Possibly ; but it’s two rupees a bottle out 





there,”’ nodding towards the east. 

‘' Better pay that than get bald, and Jay up 
liver troubles for old age.” 

“It isn'te fellow can afford it,” 

“Then let him indulge in Bohea, That's 
the thing for you, my boy,” as Marian handed | 
him a cup liberally creamed and sugared. 

“Thank you. I am afraid I give you a | 
great deal of trouble,” as, after giving him the 
cup she brought a soft silk pillow, and settled 
it comfortably for his ers, 

‘No; but invalids should be made comfort- 
able. I daresay you are fatigued after your 
7 ? ” 

* A little,” he acknowledged. ‘Since I had 
that prod here,” laying his hand on his breast, 
«I get easily knocked over and fatigued. Do | 


you know, Sta. »” turning to Joe, “ I believe 
the dagger that inflicted the wound was 
poisoned.” 

“Why?” 


“The natives very often do poison their 
weapons ; and I don’t seem to pull round as I 
should after it.” | 

“You mustn't get fancies into your head,” 
said the doctor, assuming a professional air; 
‘* worst thing in the world.” 

“It is not a fancy. There seems to be 
something in my veins that saps my | 
strength.” 

“You want perfect rest and quiet, and 
plenty of nourishment. You'll get all right in | 
time,” returned Joe, cheerily; but he knew if his | 
friend were right that there was not much hope 
of his ever getting quite strong again, or being 
able to battle against a fever or any illness he 
might get, for the Indians know how to poison 
their weapons so that a wound from one of 
them leaves deadly effects in the victim’s 
system, if it does not kill him outright.” 

“TI shall bave rest and quiet now. It is | 
delightfal here!" said Clitheroe, glancing 
round the cosy room, 

‘* You seem to have a Jarge garden, too,” he | 
went on, glancing through the unshuttered 
window at the lawn s with its soft, colour- 
less carpet, end the leaficas trees, looking like 
great sheeted sentinels, 

“It isn’t bad; and it will be your chief 

lace of resort when weather permits, my |; 

y,'’ declared the doctor. 

** And a very charming place, too!’ returned | 
the patient. ‘I shall spend many pleasant | 
hours there, I know.” 

“IT hope you will,” said Marian, gently, for 
there was an indescribable air of weariness 
about the officer that awakened pity in her 
heart; and, though he struggled bravely to 
suppress any sign of pain, she saw he suffered 
now and then acutely, 

‘We are all going to attend on you, and 
coddle you up,” announced Aggie, who had 
not yet spoken. ‘‘ Aunt is making gallons of 
beef-tea, and Marian means to make you 
drink as much milk as she can; and Mr. 
Vane sent down a lot of cream on purpose for 
you, and those hothouse flowers.” 

“Mr. Vane is extremely kind,” replied 
Arthur Clitheroe, emilingat the beautifal young 
girl who meant to hate him, and look on him 
as a bore, but who was quite fascinated by this 
Indian hero's bandsome face and winning 
manners. ‘“ Who is he?” 

‘‘An old friend and neighbour,” said Joe, 
hastening to answer lest the enfant terrible of 
the family shonld say something awkward and 
unconventional]. ‘“ His place, St. Aubyns, is 


three miles south of the town. He often 
drives or rides over to see us. Very rich, you 





know, and liberal. 
altogether.”’ 


A nice young fellow 


‘He is, indeed,” cried Aggie, warmly. 
‘* The nicest man in the county |” 

‘‘IT shall hope to make his acquaintance, 
and thank him personally for his kindness.”’ 

** You'll soon have an opportunity,” went 
on Miss Raymond. “ He spends a large slice 
of his time here, I’m glad to say, and is blind 
and deaf to the entreaties and anglings of the 
Middleditch matrons, who would like to secure 
this ‘dear boy ’ for one of their daughters.” 

“‘ Aggie, you let your tongue run away with 
you, and talk nonsense,” said Joe, severely, 
while Miss Penley looked shocked, and Marian 
regarded her young sister closely, and came to 


' the conclusion that she was fast leaving child- 


hood behind, and also that she was very partial 
to Jocelyn Vane, a conclusion that gave her a 


. little shock, and she hurried her off, saying 


dinner would be ready soon. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tur invalid was up betimes the next morn- 


, ing—Christmas morning, and was one of the 
breakfast 


first to appear in the -room, some- 
what to Joe’s surprise, who had intended that 
he should remain in his room until mid-day, 
and who immediately began to rally him. 

** 80 you're up and down, are you?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

‘I suppose, then, you mean to goto church, 
and hear the Vicar preach about the wise men 
of the East?” 

‘‘Not exactly. It does not look very invit- 
ing,” glancing out at the snow that was falling 
silently in tiny flakes, ‘‘ for me. But don’t let 
me keep you away, or any one else, I can 
amuse myself with a book.” 

« And a big cigar, of course ?"’ sarcastically. 
‘“* Well, I must go, as I don't often put in an 
appearance, But some one will stay with 

ou,’ 
“ So after a time he found himeelf alone with 


Marian, who was assiduous in her endeavours | ™ 


to cheer him, In the full glare of daylight he 
looked blanched and deathly, and fatigued by 
the journey of the day before; he seemed to 
have hardly energy enough to move, but lay 
languidly on the couch before the fire, his head 


! supported by soft pillows. 


* You are much fatigued after your 
journey of yesterday,” she said, softly, looking 
at him with a emile. She seldom smiled, but 
when she did it gave a rare sweetness and 
attraction to her pale face. 

** Yes,”’ he acknowledged with an answering 
emile, “ I am fatigued ; it doesn’t take much to 


| do that now, and somehow or other, Miss 


Stayner, do you know, I don’t think it will ever 
be otherwise with me.” 

‘You mustn't think that,” she answered, 
cheerfully. ‘Joe would be very angry if he 
thought you had morbid fancies,"’ 

* And Joe must not be angered?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

** You see he won’t know anything about 
them if I don’t tell him of them.” 

‘* He will if you talk to me.” 

‘* Would you be so cruel as to betray me?” 
looking at her with mock fear. 

** Yes, because it would be for your good. 
He is so cheery, he would soon jest you out of 
unhealthy fancies of that kind.” 

‘‘ [ think he might, therefore I shall forgive 
you if you do tell of me and my disobedience 
to his orders.” 

‘Thank you, You know, Captain Clitheroe,” 
she went on more seriously, which he thought 
very charming, ‘‘the mind has a great effect 
over the body.” f 

‘Yes, I have heard so.” 

‘“‘Therefore you must cultivate cheerful. 
ness.” 

“TI will do my best to try, if you will show 
me how to cultivate it,’’ with a faint smile, 
that only rested on his pale lips for a moment, 
and then was cut short by a spasm of pain. 

‘* You must look always at the bright side 
of things, to begin with.” 

‘*Sometimes there is not a bright side to 
look at,” he responded a little moodily. 








ee! 

‘In your case thereis. Though you feel 
ill and weak now, you will be much stronger 
before the antumn. You are young——” 

“T was thirty-four last birthday,” he ip. 
terrupted, in a ton’ that seemed to imply he 
thought that a great age, 

** Jast in your prime,”’ she said, promptly, 

“IT must reall to differ with you there” 
he objected. “It is well known t once 2 
man turns thirty he can’t stand nearly as much 
as he did before. Why, all athletes crack up 
after that age, and retire into obscurity, 
Boxers can’t punish their adversaries 5 
terribly, rowers don’t row so fast, nor runners 


keep up the speed, while for vaulting or leap. 
ing a man finds he is not so agile or light once 
he gets out of the twenties.” 


“Well, granting that you are not in 

—— she continued, tranquilly, Raoving 
rom much experience the uselessness of 
arguing with an invalid, ‘“‘that you are just 
past it, still you can’t make yourself out an 
old man, though you seem dreadfally anxious 
ONO. I can’t,” he agreed, half 

“No. can’t,’ , -annoyed 
half-amused. a 

“Very well, then. I te that you 
will be better and stronger long before you 
think you will.” 

‘I hope so,”” dubiously. 

‘I should have thought you wished to figure 
as an invalid!” 

“ Why?” 

The blue eyes were raiced inquiringly to the 
brown. 

** Because you so persistently refuse to see 
= you have great advantages on your 
side.” 

“These advantages have not helped me 
much up to the present,” he objected, playing 
with a great spray of holly Aggie had plucked 
for him. 

“That is eer they have not had the 
ecessary accompaniments.” 

“Yeu think so?" looking at her again 
eagerly. 

“I am sure of it,” she answered brightly. 

“ You want perfect rest. Your strengthen- 
ing medicine regularly, your soups and broths 
three or four times a day, besides plenty of 
milk and cream and anything else in a nonr- 
ishing way that you can take, cheerful society 
and plenty of air.” 

‘‘The two latter things’I am quite ready 
for,” he declared, laughing, ‘“‘ but I am not 
very keen on the soups and broths. You see 
T have a0 little appetite,” apologetically. 

“I¢ will improve down here. The air is 
invigorating yet soft and balmy as a rule, and 
after a while, when you have taken these 
things and feel stronger, you will need them 
more. And now I am going to get you some 
beef tea,” and before he could expostulate or 
object she was half-way across the room to 
the door. 

«« What do you think of my sister?” asked 
Aggie, who strolled up to his couch a few 
minutes after retarning from church, and 
put the question in her usual unconventional 
manner. 

‘I think she is very beautiful,” returned 
Clitheroe, warmly. 

* Ah, I'm glad you do. We think her 
perfect of course.” 

“Of course,” he assented. 

** And she’s awfally good too." 

‘* She looks it.” , 

“ You don’t know her. When you do you'll 
get srs what I mean.” a 

‘*T hope to improve my knowledge of your 
sister's p chew as the days go by. 
ae 4, hope you will. There's no one like her, / 

D ” 


“Joe is an awfally good fellow, too, isn't 
he?” giving his girlish companion a whim- 
sical look. . 


“I suppose he is,” dubiously ; “ but you 
see,” with a barst of frankness, “he doesn't 
like me, and so I’m not a good judge of his 
qualities,” 

“Oh, surely you mistake,” began Clitheroe. 
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“No, I don’t," she said, her blae eyes 
sparkliog, & pink flash on her cheeks. 

«J know he only tolerates me in his house 
for his mother's sake and Marian's. She 
loves me,” with energy. 

« Naturally she would,” 

“ Why ?” demanded Aggie, almost fiercely. 

“Ob, because you are pretty,” replied the 
Captain, soothingly, “and——” 

“Do you really think Iam pretty?” ehe 
broke in again, holding her golden head up in 
a comically conceited way. 

“Yes, I think you are,” he answered, 
slowly, wondering if he were wrong to say 
anything that would add fresh fuel to the 
ever-burning fire of her vanity. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know a pretty girl wants several other things 
to make her charming and fascinating? ” 

“Oh, does she?” a little disappointedly. 

“Yes. She should be good, and true, and 
honourable, and unselfish, without conceit, 
pride, or vanity.” 

“That's like Marian,” she said, quickly. 
“ She's not a bit vain, though she is so beau- 
tifal, and she is good, everyone says so, and 
unselfish. Why, she'll always do what another 
person wishes rather than please herself!" 

“ Miss Stayner's must be a fine character.” 

“Joe says 80,” as though that decided it; 
“and he says she'll make a very good wife, 
and that the man who gets her will win a 
treasure,” 

“I've no doubt he will,” responded 
Clitheroe, musingly, and though he had 
known her ly four-and-twenty hours, a 
vision of her rose to his mental vision, installed 
as mistress of his bungalow in the far East, a 
flimsy white gown, just loosely belted at the 
waist, fallicog in graceful folds to her feet, a 
huge palm leaf in her hand, and as a back- 
ground for her lovely head a mass of deep- 
hued pomegranate flowers, 

“Joe says I shall never get a husband at 
= " continued Aggie, dispelling his day 

eam. 

‘* Why not?” he inquired, amusedly. 

‘‘He says I’m too frivolous and careless, 
and that if any poor fellow did bave the mis- 
fortune to love me, he would either soon break 
his heart over me, if he were a fool, or get 
cured of his folly if he weren’t.” 

“Joe is not complimentary.” ‘ 
“No; only I don's much mind. There’ 
‘only one person in the world besides Marian 
whose love I want. Ob! there’s Mr, Vane,” 
and she ran fleetly out of the room to meet 

Jocelyn, who had just opened the gates. 

‘*I wonder whether that is the ‘only one 
erson?’” thought Clitheroe, watching her 

ht, girlish figure as it sped away. 

Bat his musings were soon interrupted by 
Marian, who a followed by a servant 
bearing a tray with a soup basin on it, 

“I don’t want it,” he began. 

“ You must take it!'’ insisted Marian, im- 
peratively for her. ‘* You know Joe left me in 


charge as nurse, and I shall get scolded if one 
item of the régime he has down for you is 
omitted or forgotten.” 


‘In that case I must submit,” ani, taking 
the basin, he drank the beef-tea, and, replacing 
it on the tray, the maid went away with it. 

“It was very nice; and it’s very kind of you 
to take so much trouble about me,” he said, 
gratefally, looking up at her, and Marian's 
lids drooped, and a blush rose to her cheek as 
she encountered his eyes, for there was some- 
pes in them mag tee ore seen in any other 

n’s, Or, more y ing, perhaps 
had never noticed in another's psn — 
Pe. po op a es oye she managed 

- “ Weall mean make 
you strong and well aeasamrabes 

“Is that the Mr. Vane who kindly sent the 
flowers?” he inquired, in low tones, for Aggie 
and a chevalier were approaching them. 

es,’ 

“I must thank him for his kindness.” 

“How do you do, Miss Stayner?” com- 
menced Vane, in his usual bright way. “Let 
me wish you the compliments of the season 
and @ very merry Christmas |" 





“Thanks. I wish you the same,” she 
replied. ‘This is Joe's friend, Mr. Vane, 
Captain Clitheroe,” and the two men shook 
hands, and muttered some polite and un- 
intelligible nothings, while the younger man 
scanned the elder eagerly, and heaved a sigh 
of relief after his inspection. 

He had feared a possible rival in the soldier, 
bat he told himself he need have no fear of 
this deathly-looking, inert creature, for whom 
& woman could only feel pity. 

He forgot that “ pity is akin to love.” 

And so the afternoon passed pleasantly 
enough until the dinner hour arrived. 

After dinner they went back to the cosy 
drawing-room, and, sitting round the blazing 
log- fire, told stories, some of the doctor's being 
particularly eerie, and Clitheroe’s tales of the 
Sepoys bloodcurdling, to Aggie’s delight ; and 
they wound up the pleasant evening by a 
bowl of punch, brewed in right, good, old- 
fashioned style by Joe, which kept his guests 
from feeling cold as they wended their way 
——— the crisp, frosty air to their respective 

wellings, 

The next day Clitheroe was considerably 
worse, and Joe insisted on his remaining in 
his room, as he showed symptoms of cold, and 
much against his will the gallant son of Mars 
had to remain in one temperature for a week, 
and did not descend until New Year's Day, 
when he once more appeared in the drawing- 
room, and witnessed Aggie’s distribution of 
warm comforters, cuffs, socks, shawls, &c., to 
a small regiment of gaffera and gammas from 
Vane's estate and other places. 

However, he was sent off sarly to bed by his 
relentlees doctor, and allowed very little of 
the rich fare. 

Indeed, Joe knew he wanted the utmost 
care, and he kept him a great deal in his own 
room until the frosts broke up, and the tender 
— peeping forth, told spring was at 


Clitheroe was very glad when he was able 
to get about freely, and be out in the garden a 
good deal. 

He had been accustomed all his life to plenty 
of air, and it chafed him sorely to be shut up 
in a room at a temperature of seventy-five 
degrees ; 
warned him to beware of cold and subsequent 
consumption. 

Still, he rejoiced exceedingly when April 
arrived, and he could lounge in an easy-chair 
in the sweet, quaint garden. 

His general companion was Aggie, who had 
plenty of leisure time on her hands, and dis- 
coursed freely to him on all local matters, 
which were beginning to have an interest for 
him, since Marian was connected with Mid- 
dleditch and many of its charities. Some- 
times the latter brought her needlework, and 
sat beside him, beguiling the tedium of the 
hours by her clever, and sensible conversation. 
They were both with him one bright morning, 
Miss Stayner as usual occupied in some useful 
work for her poor folk, and Aggie teasing 
Cripple, when the gate opened and Vane 
a |. 

. e sauntered up to the group on the lawn, 
and after the usual greetings and inquires 
after Clitheroe’s health, he began,— 

‘* Miss Stayner, I want your assistance in 
an enterprise in which I am interested.” 

** Indeed, what is it ?” 

‘‘ The restoration of the old church at St. 
Aubyns.” 

“Oh, yes, I have heard you speak of restor- 
ing it.” 

" * Restoring, but not spoiling it, as is generally 
one.” 

‘You are right in that. How can [help 

you?” looking at him with serene brown eyes, 

ng never wavered or fell ‘neath the glance of 

8. 

** My tenants are bent on having a bazaar 
to aid the fund, though I have told them I 
am quite willing to bear all the expense.” 

‘*They are quite right. It would be too 
heavy a matter to rest entirely on your 
shoulders.” 


et he knew Joe was right when he | roe 





‘* They are broad enough to bear it,” he 
laughed. ‘“ What I want to know is, if you 
and Miss Aggie will hold a stall?’ 

“I will, with pleasure,’’ responded Marian. 

“How delightfal,” cried Aggie, clapping 
her hands. ‘“ All the stall-holders ought to 
wear fancy dresses.” 

_.“ That is a detail you can arrange as you 

like,” said Vane, regarding the young girl 
with friendly warmth, because he foresaw 
she would be a powerfal ally in the bazaar 
affair. “I want you,” turning to Marian, ‘‘ to 
organise and arrange the whole thing for me, 
if you will?” 

*“‘ Yes, if you wish it, and there is no one 
else you would rather have take the 
management of affairs,” 

‘* A very good plan, and I only hope Joe will 
permit me to be present as a purchaser,” 
responded the soldier, pleasantly. 

**Thope he will,” said the youpger man 
heartily, forin common with every one else 
he liked Arthur extremely. 

‘*We must make him let you come,” 
declared Aggie, in her lively way. ‘ We will 
bally him.” 

‘He will let you go, of course,” smiled 
Marian. “You will be quite well by that 
time.” 

“I hope so,” sighed her patient, and then 
Joe having returned from his morning rounds 
came out to the garden, and they all went into 
luncheon together, the two friends arm-in- 
arm, Vane strolling between Marian and 
Aggie, still talking of the fancy fair, which 
proved a good friend to him in the weeks that 
followed, as it gave him an excuse for appear- 
ing frequently at the Red House, and kissing 
the air that lately Marian had kissed, and 
that was better than nothing, this modest 
suitor thought ! 





OHAPTER IY. 


“Ts that right, mon Capitaine?" 

Aggie held up a black doll with a lot of 
white muslin twisted about her, rings of gold 
cord round her ankles and arms, anda tiny 
jewel fastened in each small ear before Clithe- 


"s eyes, 
‘* Yes, she’ll do,” he replied, laughing. 

“ And this one?’ holding up a Sepoy. 

‘Yes, Hisattire is also correct,” 

“ And this Bingalese? "’ 

** And the Singaleee also. You have carried 
out my instructions to the letter." 

“ Very well, then. They can go with the 
rest,” and she walked gravely across the room 
to the sofa, and stood the three nigger dollies 
up alongside a row of others in every conceiv- 
able costume, 

A Turk with red fez and baggy trousers 
stood next a Swiss, while an Esquimaux, 
in white fur attire, leaned against a Spanish 
lady in mantilla and yellow satin; a Nor- 
mandy peasant was neighbour toa German girl 
in green skirt and velvet body trimmed with 
gold lace ; while a fashionable English damsel 
seemed to shrink away from a cowbey with 
big bat and bigger boots ; anda Russian soldier, 
muffled up to the eyes, stared glassily at a 
smart Austrian in snowy uniform, and a 
Scotchman leant his shoulder against a Beau- 
maris market-woman, whose hat was tied 
over her cap. 

“You have quite a regiment there!’’ said 
Clitheroe, 

‘Yes, aren't they beauties ? All the cos- 
tumes are correct, They ought to draw.” 

‘‘ They are sure to!” 

“Now, if only Marian would let me have 
some of her water-colour sketchesI should be 
content. They are awfully pretty,and would 
sell capitally. 

* And won't she?”’ 

“No, she says they are daubs; not fit for 
public exhibition. I wish you would persuade 
her.” 

“1?” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

‘Yes. She thinks more of what you say 
than apy one else does.” 
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“More than Joe?” he queried, inoreda- 
lously. 

“Yes, more than Joe,” nodding her golden 
head, wisely, ‘‘ She thinks you're a a sortofa 
King Arthur and Sir Galahad rolled into 
one.” 

‘* Aggie, you are jesting.”’ 

‘* No, 1 am not,” she declared, firmly. ‘‘She 
thinks an awful iot of you. Just see if she 
doesn't. Here she comes. Ask her.abput the 
sketches ;” and Aggie promptly. disappeared 
through the open window, leaving the cap. 
tain ina state of mind bettar imagined than 
described, for in the long spring days of his 
cenvalescence he had grown.to love his gentle 
nurse very dearly, still withont any hope ofa 
return. 

To him she seemed different from all other 
women—better, purer, more noble, and then, 
so lovely. He had never dreams. of asking her 
to link her glorious young lovelinass with his 
shattered frame, for shattered he knew him- 
self to be though he wag able now to walk 
about, and bad become much stronger and 
stouter, while his face had lost the sickly pal- 
lor that showed through all the deep snn- 


urn. 
Still, the news that she thought highly of: 


him unnerved and affected him, and when she 
came in she saw something had occurred to 
disturb him. 

“What bave you been doing ?” she asked, 
with one of her rare smiles. 

‘‘ Watching Aggie dress dolls,” he replied, 
looking at her witha new light born of hope 
in hia blue eyes. 

“ Not a very exciting occupation?” 

“Nol” 

‘You must take thia now,” pouring ont 
some medicine and handing it to him. 

‘Ig it still necessary ?” 

“ Joe says so.” 

“« And Joe is paramount? ” 

‘Of course, here; and to you just at pre- 
sent.” 

“ T really don'ts seem. to want it now. I feel 
80 much stronger and better.” 

“You must make farther progress before 
Joe will prononnee you quite conyalescent.” 

‘‘ That means thatI am to be. obedient, and 
take anything you or Aunt Martha chogse to 
give me,” 

He had become so much one of them 
that he called them all by their Christian 
names—ali except Marian ; something indefin- 
able prevented him from addressing her as 
anything save Miss Stayner. 

“ Of course. I must say youhaye been very 


“Thanks; and nowI want you to be very 
good,” 

“In what way?” 

‘*T want you to show me your drawings.” 

‘* They are really not worth looking at.” 

* Let me jndge of that,’ he said, gently ; 
and reluctantly she rose and lefts the room, 
returning abortly with a portfolio, which she 
placed on the table, while he, with unconcealed 
eagerness, drew near and began to scan the 
sketches. 

He was struck at once by their originality 
and individuality. They weracrade and rough, 
"tis trae, but showed undeniable talent, 

‘ Ae wp haye you not shown me these. be- 
ore?" 

“ They are such rubbish.” 

‘They are far from being rubbish. You 
only want a little instruction, a few faults 
pointed out, and yon would get on capitally.” 

“Ttis very of you to sayso; but I think 
you are a kind critic.” 
al “ Not at all, You only want a litile instruc- 
ion.” 

“TI have never had any.” 

‘ Ew have worked entirely by yourself?" 

‘* Yes,” 

“Then may I give you some lessons?" 

“ Will you?” looking up at him with a 
bright glad light in her eyes. 

“Tt will give me a great deal of plea- 
sure todo so. We will begin on this,” and 

leaning out of the window he pulled a spray 


law 





ef beautiful white roses, and hegan to sketch 
1 


When it was done, and a little colonring 
roughly washed in, he fally pinned the 
spray in the laces at her throat, after asking 
permisalon, and then stood looking down at 

er. 


“I ghould soon improve under your .tui- 
Home eho said, gazing thoughtfully at his 


“ T think you would, and I am only sorry 
we did not commence the:leasongsqoner, You 
baa I have not very much more Jeave?”’ 

ce o."" 

Was it fancy, or did her face grow paler 
and her eyes sad? 

“ Marian,’ he said; leaning towards her, 
impelled by a sudden impulse to speak of what 
was in his heart, ‘‘ will you misg me when I 
am, gone ; will you be sorry ?”’ 

“T shall miss yon very—very much,” she 
owned, frankly, raising her beaatifal eyes to 
hjs, and,dropping them ab once on meeting 
his ardent gaze. 

‘Then why should you remain behind?” 
he asked, emboldened by the shy. drooping of 
her lids. ‘‘Why not come with me?” — 

“Gaptain Clitheroe,” she murmured, in 
sweet confusion. : 

Marian!” he whispered, his lips close to 
her ear, ‘could yon love me well enough to be 
my wife?” - 

A fear asgailed him that he had been too 
preeaopinans as she remained silent, and 

e bastened to add,— 

‘“ Forgive me if I have pained you. Perhaps, 
a man, bankraptin health as I am, has no 
pesiness to ask a woman to link her life with 

is?” 

“Oh no, no! It is not that,” she said, har- 
riedly, trembling from head to foot, the quick 
colour coming and going in her cheeks, while 
her breast heaved and her lips trembled. 

‘You do not like me,” he said, quietly, if 
degpaiting} y, dropping the hand he had taken 
in his. 


‘* You are right,” she answered, looking at 
him with eyes that were misty with tears of 
joy. ‘‘I donot like you, becauge——” 

‘‘ Because what ?” he queried, eagerly. 

‘‘Because I love you,” she murmured, in 
low. tones, putting her hand back into his. 

‘‘ My darling!” and he caught her to hig 
breast, and kissed her with a reverential ten- 
derness, as though she was some saint as far 
above him as the stars. 

“ And what willJoe say?” he asked, after 
a time. 

“ He will consent, of course, only he won't 
like my going out to India,” 

“I gu not. Then the only thing I 
mustdo ig to leaye the army, and settle down 
here as a country oy 

“ That would be delightful, and so good for 
your health,” 4 é‘ 

‘Of course I must. go back. to India first 
before I settle here,” 

‘* Why 2?” with a disappointed look. 

“ Because. I left all my things, out ther 
and besides, I bought some property near Cal- 
nie and must go out again to arranges about 
i 


“‘T see,” 

“ Here comes Joe,” as the victoria swept in 
at the gates, ‘‘ I shall tell -him. now,” 

“Oh, let me go fizst,” pleaded Marian, 
blushing deeply. 

‘ Are you ashamed to own our mutual love, 
dearest ?” he aeked, just a trifle reproachfally. 

‘Oh, no, Captain Clitheroe,” 

** Call me Arthur,’’ he.im A 

‘‘ Arthur,” she whispered, as the doctor 
wi joa Lb tartling of fo 

“Joe, I haveas ing piece of news for 
you,” began the soldier, as his future brother- 
= took off his gloves and threw them into 

is hat. 

“ What is it?’ his keen eyes taking in the 
situation ata 
“ How would you like me for a brother-in- 
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“ Yes, that is it. We only want your bless. 
ing and sanetion to make us perfectly happy,” 

“Then you have both. arian, my dar. 
ling. the man you have chosen ia a good map, 
and I am sure you will be happy wit’ him,” 

“ Thanks,” exclaimed the captain, grasping 
his hand. ; 

“As to you, Clitheroe, I can only say that 
if she is as good a wife to you as she has been 
sister to me that yon are a lucky fellow.” 

“Tam sure Iam,” he said, looking proudly 
at his intended wife, ‘There's no luckier 
fellow in the whole world,” and he kissed her, 
an example which Joe follawed, and then 
Marian making her escape, the two men <at 
chatting about future arrangementa until the 
dinner-bell rang. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue next day they drove over early to 5t, 
Aubyng, for it was the day of the bazaar, and 
they bad to be there befimes and get their 
stalls in order and their wares set out to the 
best advantage. 

Marian looked radiantly lovely, her nev. 
found happiness giving a fresh beauty to her 
face, and the quaint dress of the Normandy 
peasant, with its white cap, which she and all 
the stall-holders wore, suited her admirably. 

Aggie also looked very pretty, and was flying 
hither and thither between the two stalls, 

The bazaar was held in a large marques that 
Jocelyn had had erected in the park that lay 
around his house, and the sides were lined 
with stalls bearing gay knick-knacks, for all 
the Middleditch mammas had begged to be 
allowed to be stall-keepers, and they formed 
rather a formidable array. 

However, everything looked very pretty, for 
Vane had given orders to his gardener to be 
liberal in the matter of flowers, and lovely 
festoons and garlands decorated the tent, while 
Marian's stall was a blaze of beautifal colour. 
Aggie’s dolls showed to great.advantage, and 
stared glassily at the passers-by, who criticised 
and admired them, 

‘How much have you the andaoity to ack 
for this thing?” asked Clitheroe, towards the 
afternoon, taking up the Ayah, for he had been 
pretty well pluc’ by Aggie and other ven- 
turesome and gool young. Be 

“ Ten shillings.” 

* And it. cost you two.” 

ss It is for charity,” she replied, impertuzb- 
ably. 


“ Too bc? for me," 

“ Well, I'l Jet you have the Sepoy inas well 
for fifteen shillings.” 

‘That's sach a tempting offer, I can’t re- 
fase it,” and he paid hia money and took the 
dolls, intending to present to the first 
little girl he came acre 

As he turned away Marian beckoned him 
from her floral bower, | . 

“You haven't bonght saree pe me to- 
day ; don’t yon megan to patronige my wares, 


Captain Clitheroe?” sha asked, speaking as 
though to a mere friend, seyeral people 
were standing near, and her ment to him 


was yet a secret, Known only to Joe, Arthur, 


and herself, 

* Certainly I do,” he ans rompt'y ; 
**T have been leaying if till the . in order 
that I might not haye to earry the flowers 
about with me; they fade so fast,” 

«That need not have heen an cba. she 
said, looking at him arochly ; “I could have 
kept them here in moss for you,” 

* Well, it is not top late,” he smiled; “ you 
stiJl have a goodly array of lovely bloesoms. I 
mean to have this at any Liem touching 2 
beantifal bongqnet of Mar éshal Nig! roses, 
“That is ten shillings,” she told him, 
assuming a business-like air, 

She had just sold its fellow to an old aljer- 
man for two guinsas, but she waa lenient to 
her lover, and inclined, fo les him off ata cheap 





“Very much. So that is if, is if?” 


rate. 
“Then jf is mine,” faking itgp; “and now 
it is yours,” handing it-to her. 
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“Oh, thanks. It is kind of you!" she 
exolaimed, thanking him with a soft glance 

d sweet smile. 7 
an And now one Aggie.” ’ 

1 flere is one she admired this morning.” 
holding out @ mass of Lord Raglans and 
lilies-of-the-valley.” 

“ That will.do beantifally |” 

“Miss Raymond, allow me to present you 
with this,’ handing ber the bouquet with 
elaborate politeness and ceremony. 

“Thanks! It is wfally good of you!” 
and she stuck it in a vase in & prominent 
place on the stall, and told all her female 
friends and acquaintances that Captain 
Clitheroe had given it to her, thereby making 
them madly jealous. 

« And now, please, let me have some more,” 
and he gave Marian a five-pound note. 

“ How much'am I to take out of this?’ she 
asked. 

“All,” he returned. 

“ You are very liberal to the fund!” 

“Oh, it is nothing. Will you choose the 
flowers you would like to have, and get them 
sent to the Red House?” 

“Yes; thanks. And now I must make you 
a present, you have been such a good cns- 
tomer,” and she gave him a pretty buttonhole 
of forget-me-nots and maidenhair fern, and 
pinned it into his coat herself, blushing a little 
the while. 

‘‘ Migs Stayner,”’ said a voice at her elbow 
just as she finished the operation, “I claim 
the privilege of receiving the Legion of Honour 
from you also,”’ and, turning, she ‘saw Vane 
looking at her with an unfathomable expres- 
sion in his dark eyes. “ Will you not give me 
& buttonhole, too? ’ he arked. 

“ Of course; with pleasure,” she answered, 
quickly, and proceeded to decorate him*with a 
tiny yellow rose, feeling a little annoyed at 
his asking for it meanwhile; and Clitheroe, 
watching them, said'to himeelf,— 

“IT think Vane loves my darling,” adding, 
with great compassion, ‘Poor fellow ! I pity 
a B wonder how I should feel in his 
place?” 

‘‘Do you know if Joe has arrived ?’’ asked 
Jocelyn. 

‘No, I have not seen him.” 

“ He is near the entrance with Miss Penley. 
I will go and bring him over, and we will all 
bave tea together. Iam sure you must be 


dying for a cup, and,Aggie too, you have 
been working very hard, haven’s they, 
Clitheroe?” 

“Very,” agreed the soldier. “ They wall 
deserve come rest and tea, and what Aggie 
would call nicies.” 


‘Yes; and they shall bave,it,” and be went . 


away, returning ere lang with Joe and: Aunt 
Martha, and followed by.one of his.servants, 
who bore a tray loaded with cups of tea and; 
dainties in the way of cakes and biscuits. 

This was arranged on somechairs at the 
back of Marian’s atall, andithey all sat down 
= epjoyed it, and aright merry party they 

re, 

In after years some.of them looked: back, 
With keen regret to that day, which was the, 
last really happy.one they. knew. 

The day was to conclude with.«..danee iat 
St. Aubyns ; and, after seven, when the crowd 
of purchasers began to dwindle away, the fair 
stallkeepers and their mammas and chaperona 
repaired to the house, and after. a cold colla. 
tion found their way to the large drawing. 
toom, which had been cl eastietdeasion and 
Where the string band from Middleditch was 
dispensing sweet airs. 

Doctor Stayner'’s sisters. were soon sur- 
Tounded by an. eager. crowd. of admirers and 
claimants for, dances ; bat while Marian was 
roserved, and promised only one or two to) 
ance with them, Aggie smiled on all, and her 
ar a 

“You know I don’t danea yet,” said the 
Captain to his intended, ‘ but I hope you'll be 
merciful, and sit out three.or four with me." 

You can have as. mapy.as,you wish,” she 





answered, smiling up at him, her beantifal 
eyes full of a warm lovelight.” 

“‘That’s very good of you, Marian,” he 
whispered, ‘‘for I know you are fond of 
dancing. I'll take four, and not inflict you 
too heavily.” 

‘‘How can you say such a thing?" she 
begun. ‘You know I would far rather sit 
en! with you than valse with anyone else, 
and——' 

But their host came up at that moment and 
she aceane abruptly. 

** AmT too late?” he asked, “or may I see 
your card?” 

‘Tam not going to dance much to night,” 
she explained, as she gave him the nearly 
empty programme, 

‘* May I have three?” he inqnired, and aa 
she assented, she saw, greatly to her surprise, 
that he took three running, and she wondered 
why, though she understood it later on, when 
he claimed her for the first, and after a few 
turns, led her to the picture gallety, which 
was. deserted and mnlighted, save by the 
moonbeams that played hide and seek in dark 
corners, and threw chequered shadows on the 
polished oaken floor. 

“I hope you do not mind coming here ?”’ he 
began, as he led her to one of the deep window 
seats, which, loxuriantly cushiened, made 
delightful lounges, “ only I have something of 
great importance to myself to say to yon, 
and I did not want.to be interrupted, so 
thought this the best place," 

“To say to me!” she exclaimed in eur. 
prise looking up at him, with a startled 
expression in her soft brown eyes. 

‘Yes. Has it mever occurred to you that I 
might have something serious to say to yon 
one day about a thing that lies very near 
my heart, and concerns the happiness of my 
whole life?” 

iii No.”’ 

Marian managed to speak the word tolerably 
firmly, thongh her lips trembled, and she felt 
herself shiver from head to foot as she realised 
in one sudden flash that the man beside her 
loved her—she who had given her whole 
soul to Arthar Clitheroe, and had no love left 
for anyone else. 

“ Hag it never struck you that a man could 
not. be often and long in your society, as T 
have been, and not learn to care for you very, 
pt Ag he went on, bis tones stirred by deep 

ee 

“T§ bas never occurred to mo,” she seid 
alowly, and something in her yoice made him 
tarn-and look af her, 

She looked yery beautifnl.as she stood ip a 
flood of moonlight, her upturned face, pale, 
her eyes shining yet troubled, her Jips slightly 
apart, her bare white throat and arms gleam. 
ing like marble, while one“hand held Be the 
soft yellow silk robe she had downed, and the 
other clasped the bofiquet of Marécha!l Niel 
roses her intended had given her, 

‘© Yon have no vanity, Marian?” 

‘No. I ‘hope not!’ ‘she murmured 
brokenly, for her brain was confused by this 
pastes misfortnne that had come upon 

r. , 

‘“Most women would have taken my fre- 

visits to the Red Honse as at least a 
pign of interest,-if nok Something more!” 

“ I—thonght,” she faltered, ‘* youn—came— 
to see Joe.” 

‘“« Well, so I did partly. But chiefly I came 
to see you,” his eyes resting. fondly on the 
beautiful face that the moonbeams seamed to 
ethersalize into unearthly fairness. 

“T had no idea of it,” she said, more 
steadily, raising her trothfal eyes to his, and | 
fesling she.must brace herself for this painfal 
combat. for Arthur's rake. 

‘And T have been hoping these five years 
past that you might bave noticed my love 
and have grown to raturan it.” 

‘Lam so ; butit confd never be!” 

‘Never be, Marian!” he echoed, surprise 
and pain:in his tones. 

‘No, You see. had no idea—it never 


confusedly, ‘‘and—and—I am—older—than 
—you.” 

‘That need be no obstacle, surely.” 

“It would beone tome. A—man—should— 
be—older than—his wife,’ 

* There is such a trifling difference between 
our ages,” he urged. ‘Only two years!” 

“Still, it is a difference.” 

% You would ‘not think of it if you loved. 
me, 

** But—I—do not—love you.” 

“Marian |" 

‘No, Jocelyn, it is useless to disguise the 
fact, unpleasant though it may be, I do not 
love you. I esteem and like you; but no 
thought, no feeling of anything warmer has 
ever entered my heart for you.” 

‘* How egregiously I have deceived myself,” 
he sighed, bitterly. 

“Do not blame me for that,” she said, 
gently. ‘I always met you as my dear 
brother's friend, frankly and freely.” 

“True. You never actually gave me any 
grounds for supposing you cared for me, and 
yet—and yet—you were so kind, so interested 
in all I did that I fancied you must like me 
a little,” 

“‘And so I do, Jocelyn. I like you very 
much, but not in the way you mean.” 

‘‘In time you might,” he urged, eagerly, 

“No, never in that way,” with firm yet 
gentle decision. 

* Will you try?” 

“er 


‘*‘Marian, you are cruel,” exclaimed the 
miserable young man. 

“Tam not oruel, really. I know I could 
never love you as ® woman should love her 
husband ; then what would be the use of baoy- 
ing you up with false hopss only to disappoint 
you more bitterly in the end?’ 

‘“Then you care for some one else ?” 

For a few minutes there was silence. The 
moon shone brightly in the heavens, the stars 
vied with him, the soft wind went murmuring 
by, the roar and swell of the ocean was 
plainly heard as it washed the base of the 
cliffs on which 8t, Aabyns stood. The beauty 
of the night was all around them, and yet one 
heart throbbed with agony, and the other 
with regret. 

* Answer me, Marian. You love some other 
man?” 

** Yes, I love avother,”’ she said, at last, and 
her voice sounded faint and faraway even to 
herself, 

“ Oh, Heaven!” he ctied, and he covered 
his face with his clasped “hands ‘to shnt out 
the sight of that beautifal face that had 
wrought such havoc in his heart ‘and life. 

“Jocelyn, don’t,” she cried, with sudden 
impetuosity, ‘‘ you pain me inexpressibly.” 

* And what have you done to me?” he 
asked in his despair, dashing down his hands 
and looking at her again. ‘‘I am_ hopeless, 
Life seems to hold nothing for me,” 

‘“‘T never meant to do you-any wrong,” she 
said, calmly, and as he looked at her, and saw 
some of the misery he felt on ber face, he ex- 
claimed, brokenly, ‘I ama brute, forgive me. 
In niy misery I ‘hardly know what I say.” 

‘“‘ There is nothing to forgive,” she answered, 
simply; * but if there were I would forgive it 
freely.” 

“You are an angel!” he said, warmly. 
« What a lucky fellow the man is whose wife 
you willbecamce. Though Ienvy him, yet I 
blees and wish him well for your sake,” 

‘‘ Thanks,”’ she eaid, softly, a tender light 
shining in her eyes as she thought of Arthur, 
and she held ont her hand to ‘Vane, and he, 
witha longing sigh that seemed to come from 
his very heart, stooped and kissed it linger- 
ingly. ‘In time you will forget,” she mar- 
mured. 

‘‘ Never!” he answered, solemnly. ‘My 
wife that might have been—my dearest love 
for always, while life lasts, I can never forget 
you”; and he loosed her hand, and turned 
away staggering a little, for the blow was 
heavy, and fora time robbedhim ofhisstrength 
and manhood, making him weak asa child, 





struck me you cared-for me,’’ she went on, 
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** Good-bye!” she said, softly. ‘Tell me 
wedo not part in anger. That this will make 
no difference in your friendship to my brother 
and me?” 

‘“‘ No, we do not part in anger,” he answered, 
brokenly; ‘‘ but—if you—are—not free—I 
dare not—palter with temptation—I must go 
away—and never see—you again,” and with a 
look of grief and despair that she never forgot 
to her dying day, he strode away, and left her 
alone in the great dim picture gallery, lighted 
only by the cold moonbeams, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Maatan was sad and dispirited for some days 
after the dance at St. Aubyns. She could 
not forget her would. be lover's misery, and her 
anhappiness was increased by his departure in 
less than a week for the continent, where it 
= understood he meant to stay for some 


Aggie was loud in her lamentations, and 
even went to the length of crying bitterly—a 
performance which made Marian more 
wretched, for she began to suspect her young 
sister's affections were by the man 
who declared himself as hopelessly in love 
with her. 

Astute Joe made no remark, for he pretty 
well understood the state of affairs, aan only 
silently regretted that two such men 
should have loved his sister, as she was only 
able to make one happy. 

Whatever Clitheroe thought, he, like Joe, 
was silent, and did his best to cheer his dar- 
~~ ae saw fae was sad. 

any sant days they passed together in 
the quaint, sunny garden, but she ome sadder 
as summer gave place to autumn, and the trees 
began to yellow, and the leaves to fall, and the 
Virginian creeper that clang about the porch 
became a vivid crimson, while the China asters 
were giving place to chrysanthemums, and the 
ap lay thickly on the ground in the orchard, 
and the robin began to make his sweet obser- 
vations now and again, and King Frost to pay 
visite in the mornings, and the blackberries to 
ripen in sunny placts, and the mushrooms to 
spring up ino the fields, and the swallows to fly 
southward, for she knew the time of separation 
fcom her lover drew nigh. 

**Do not look so sad,” he said, as he strained 
her to his breast ; “it will not be for long.” 

**I cannot—bear—to—part with you for a 
day,—and now—,"’ and she broke down and 
wept on his shoulder. 

** My darling, don’t give way,” stroking the 
brown head that nestled close to him gently. 
“ Toink of our meeting next year. Howhappy 
we shall be then.” 

_“* Yes, but aad days have to pass first,” she 
sighed. 

“They will pass quickly ; we must hope,” 
he smiled encouragingly. 

*‘ And the climate, Arthur, may affect you ; 
you are not yet quite strong.” 

Phas I “yo be, dearest, after the voyage 
out. Don’t distress yourself with imaginary 
fears ; all will be well.” 

**T hope so; and yet I feel so sad at the 
thought of your going.” 

‘**I wish I,could cheer you up."” 

“* Nothing could do that while you are away. 
You will write very, very often.” 

“ Yes, darling, I will avail myself of every 
opportunity.” 

‘And come back the moment you have 
finished your business. Promise.” 

“ Horomise willingly, dear. I will not‘stay in 
the’ East one moment longer than necessary.” 

And then 


_ “ He bade good-bye, 
And kissed a fond farewell, as if for ever.” 


He had to go by way of France, having some 
business there, and his first letter came from 
there ; the next she received was from Brin- 
disi, and then Aden, 

Tn due course he reached India, and wrote 
her a cheery account of how warmly he was 





welcomed back by his brother officers, how 
sorry they were to hear that they would lose 
him from regiment, and their congratula- 
tions on the cause of his de , the amuse- 
ments they got up in honour of his return, 
tiger hunts, wild boar expeditions, and other 
things of the kind, that filled Marian with 
terror for his safety, and made her more sad. 
She tried to occupy herself as usual, and ap- 
pear cheerful for Joe’s sake, but she was 
anxious and uneasy, and the t event for 
her to look forward to was ian mail day. 
She gloated over his letters as a miser 
— over his gold, read them again 
and again until she knew nearly every 
word by heart, and wrote long replies de- 
tailing all the events of her daily life. This 
was some consolation to her, and she grew & 
little more hopefal as winter and spring 
waned and summer was once more at hand. 

It proved an exceptionally hot season, and 
she longed to hear that Arthur was ready to 
set out for old England, and leave the swelter- 
ing East with its fever-tainted air behind, 
Bat business of one kind or another delayed 
him, and there seemed no hope of his starting 
on his homeward voyage before August, 

‘* How awfally hot it is,” yawned , one 
sultry July day, as she lay on the soft turf 
before the seat on which Miss Penley and 
Marian sat, the former reading, the latter 


working. . 
“Yes,” agreed Aunt Martha, swaying a big 
fan she held gently to and fro, ‘it is warm.” 
‘‘Warm, aunt,” cried the girl quickly, 
“that’s not the word for it. It's simply 
broiling.” 
**You don’t look hot, and yo oe and 
your couch are cool enough,” Marian, 
looking at her sister, who, attired in the 


proved wonderfull 

and her admirers were not like angels’ visits, 
few and far between. Indeed, she had so 
many that she found them and their atten- 
tions embarrassing sometimes, telling them so 
with the greatest coolness, for she snubbed 
them all impartially, young and old, rich and 
poor, handsome and ugly, they met with little 
mercy at her hands. 

While they talked lightly, and made love a 
jest she tolerated them; the instant they 
became serious she froze, and sent them about 
their business quickly, and yet she was a 
curious coquette, for as soon as one suitor was 
dismissed she en 


Marian watched these proceedings with dis- 
may and grief, for she beoame more sure as 
each day went by that her young sister, while 
still quite a child, had given her heart into 
Jocelyn *Vane's engine and that she would 
never care to claim it-back again. 

That her Jove was given uselessly—hope- 
lessly, Miss Stayner well knew, for the Master 
of St. Aubyns had never set foot on English 
soil since he left it,fafter her refusal of his 
offer of marriage. 

She was quite sure that he was not a man to 
alter. Like herself, to love once with him was 
to love for ever. He would never forget her, 
and Aggie would waste her heart’s best affec- 
tion uselessly on one who had nothing to give 
her in return. “ 

“* My looks belie me, then,’ returned Aggie, 
with an answering smile. ‘ Iam at fever heat. 
There does not seem to be a breath of air.” 

“ No, it is quite still.” 

“The calm before the storm,” said Aun’ 
Martha, sententiously, ‘ We shall have thun- 
der before nightfall,” and she looked up at the 







ceeding which 


another, rushing 





deep blue sky, and at the cloud on the far 


horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand, that 
looked dark and threatening. 


** ] ghan’s mind it comimg then,” remarked 
Aggie, with another yawn, ‘for I shall be in 
bed.” 


“ Aren't you going to the Spencer's to. 


night?” asked Miss Stayner in some surprise, 


“No.” 
‘“Why not? I thought Captain Belton was 


to be there.” 


“So he is; and that's just the reason why I 
stay away.” 

** Has he received his already?" 

‘Yes. He’s such a duffer. You know he 
can’t dance a bit; it's jast like a great ox 


floundering about in a flower garden, and he 


prefers ae my toes to the floor, a pro. 
object to greatly. Then he's 

80 silly. He wearies me to death.” 
“ How I wish Jocelyn would come home," 
she went on after a pause. ‘I quite long to 
have another valse with him ; his step is per. 


fection. I wonder why he stays away such a 


time?” and she looked straight at Marian, 
without, however, any arriére pensée. 

‘* I suppose he wants a change,” murmared 
the elder sister, moving restlessly under the 
steady gaze of the great blue eyes. 

‘He ought to have had enough change by 
this time; he bas been abroad nearly a year. 
Where was he when he last wrote to Joe,” 

* At Venice.” ’ 

‘* What can he be doing in those horribly hot 
places at this season? He'll get some malaria 
and die,” and at the mere thought of his death 
her fair cheek blanched, and her eyes dilated. 

* Jocelyn is ow | strong,” observed Miss 
Stayner, in strained tones. , 

“The die as well as the weak,” with 
& shudder. P 

“Of course they do. Still, they stand 


and ask him to come home.” . 

“ Aggie, you never will do such a thiog!” 
cried her sister in dismay. f 

“ Why not?” demanded Aggie, coolly. 

* It—it wouldn't be right,” stammered the 


other. 

‘Oh, nonsense. Jocelyn was like a brother 
to us; and my only wonder is that he hasn't 
written to you or me, but confined his atten- 
tions solely to Joe.” 

“ Still, he is not our brother,” said Marian 
more collectedly; “and the fact of his not 
having written to us shows that he does not 
desire our correspondence; and Iam sure Joe 
would not like you to intrude yours on him.” 

“Oh, bother Joe!” exclaimed the girl, 
irritably ; ‘I shall do as oy 

Bat even as she spoke her brother came 
leisurely across the lawn, and some of her sir 
of defiance melted away, and she closed her 
Fa ers let her head drop back on its grassy, 


wit you haven’t had tea yet,” began the 
doctor, pleasantly, “‘ you may give me a cup.” 

“It has only just been brought ont,” re- 
turned Marian, smiling up at him as he kissed 
her; “and I will give you some if you prefer 
it to iced beer or coffee or wine.” Gs 

‘I do prefer it. I feel as though nothing 
would refresh me as much as the cup that 
cheers, &o.” 

*“ Have you had a busy day?” she asked as 
she gave him a cup. 

“Yes. I have had some troublesome cases; 
and here comes a summons for another, I sup- 
pose,” with a sigh, ag the footman came acrosé 
the lawn with a salver in his hand, on which 
lay a yellow envelope. : 

Telegrams were not uncommon things at 
the Red House, and as the doctor tore it open, 
Mariun, looking over his shoulder, read it. 


“From Oaptain Mitchell to Dr. Stayner, 
* Middleditch. 
* Cutchpore, India. 
“Captain Clitheroe died on Monday of 
jungle fever. Have written.” 
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a 
With a dreadfal sobbing scream she reeled 
asshe felt an icy coldness gather round her 
heart, the life in it dying out, a namb sense 
a misery aD) taking its place. 

What was there in the world for her now? 
Nothing. The sun of her life had set. Arthur, 
her beloved, her almost husband, dead ! 

There was @ sound as of mighty waters 
rushing, the air seemed to grow thick, the 
light to fade away, and then she fell senseless 
to the ground. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For some hours @ mercifal insensibility pre- 
vented Marian from realising the overwhelm- 
ing loss she had sustained ; but towards the 
next morning her brother's strenuous efforts 
were rewarded, and she opened her eyes. 

“What isit? Havel ill ?’ she asked, 
looking round on the assembled anxious faces. 
Then, as mem , Bhe cried out in 
piercing tones, “It is not true! it cannot be 
true! He is not dead!” 

“My poor darling!” said Joe, tenderly, 
drawing her head towards him so that it 
rested on his breast, ‘‘ you must be brave, 
and face this dreadful grief heroically.” 

“ How can 1?" she wailed. “‘He was my 
dearest, my love! How shall I face the 
fature?” 

“ You must, darling. Think how he would 
wish you to bear up under his loss.” 

“ Oh, Joe, it is a loss, I loved him so dearly. 
Ail the sunshine seems to have gone out of my 
am 


“Poor girl! No wonder you mourn him, 
He is worthy all your sorrow, a better fellow 
never brea‘ y 

“ Arthur! Arthur!’’ she moaned, and then 
followed a blinding rain of tears, which prob- 
ably saved her reason, but she was very, very 
ill for weeks after, and the doctor's once 
happy home was indeed a house of mourning. 

A letter came from Captain Mitchell in due 
course, giving the details of his friend’s death, 
telling how OClitheroe’s frame, already 
enfeebled by the wound, had been unable to 
resist the terrible attack of fever, and how he 
had sunk, despite all the medical skill that 
was enlisted on his behalf. His last words 
were of Marian, his last thoughts for her, he 
died with her name on his lips. 

After a while all his things arrived at the 
Red House, and the sight of them opened up 
the wound afresh, and Marian relapsed into 
delicate health again. 

Then it was that Joe took her away to Corn- 
wall, and kept her there for three months, 
hoping that amid new scenes and new faces 
she might forget some of her sorrow. 

Her anguish of mind was terrible. She 
had awakened from a short, sweet dream of 
happiness to an agony of grief, and for a while 
she was like a rudderlesa vessel, and drifted 
hither and thither on the tempestuous waves 
of sorrow, hardly knowing what she was 
doing, scarcely accountable for her actions. 

At the end of six months, however, she was 
back once more at the Red House, and 
resumed most of her ocoupations; but she waa 
a changed. More inwardly than out- 
wardly, 

She was paler and thinner, yet not less 
lovely, but her spirits were variable, and in 
the beantifal eyes was a mourofal look that 
gtieved beholders, 

And what wonder? Her thoughts constantly 
reverted to that vanished golden year which 
she had spent with her dead lover, and the 
sense of loss became heavier every day, the 
aching void in her heart greater. She could 
not forges him. Hers was endless love, that 
would last while life did, 

There could be no new interest for her, no 
hope that in the future her sorrow would grow 
less, and she might be consoled by another. 

Her heart had been Arthur Clitheroe’s 
Wholly and solely, and his it would always 
Temain, She seemed almost to love him better 
alter death, and his memory more 








fondly than many widows do that of the 
deceased partner of their joys and woes. 

About a year after Clitheroe's death, 
Jocelyn Vane returned to St. Aubyns, and 
once more the old house showed signs of life 
and habitation. 

He called on his old friends, the Stayners, 
to Aggie’s great delight, and in a few well- 
chosen words condoled with Marian on her 
loss. At first his visits were rare, bat by 
degrees he came oftener, and at last fell back 
into his old place as ami dela maison, and came 
and went almost every day. 

Marian took little notice of his comings and 
goings, or if she did notice the frequency of 
his visits she only felt glad on Aggie’s account, 
for her siater had owned her love for Jocelyn, 
and whispered that she thought he cared for 
her, and perhaps she was justified in this sup- 
position, for Vane was ever at her side, always 
seeking her society, always listening eagerly 
to what she said, and the fey m nodded their 
heads and gaid it was a case, and that 
St. Aabyns would soon have a inistress. 

Tae gossips, however, for once in a way, 
were wrong, Jocelyn Vane did not mean to 
marry Aggie. He sought her society in order 
that he might talk of jan, and hear about 
her daily life, what she said, and what she did 
when he was not there to see. 

Aggie fell unsaspectingly into the trap laid 
for her unwary feet, and told him all there 
was to tell. How keenly she still felt her loss, 
how little interest she took in things in 
general, and how often she visited the grave 
in the old churchyard outside the town, where 
& monument to Clitheroe had been erected. 

Jocelyn listened, and wondered would she 
ever change? would he ever dare to hope for a 
fature shared with her again ? and ted 
endlessly if he might speak of his love once 
more; but, though he wished to, something 
always kept him silent in her presence. 

She invariably wore black, plainly-made 
dreases, and though that was the only sign 
of mourning, yet there was a look of 
anguish in her eyes that kept him silent, and 
made him crush back the eager words that 
crowded to his lips. 

At last he felt he could bear the suspense 
no longer. It was killing him. He must 
know the best—or worst, and have done with 
it, and having come to this determination, he 
pone his opportunity to speak with her 

one. 

It came at last at Christmas-tide. 

Ctitheroe had been dead three years the 
previous summer, and he told himself it was 
not too soon to beg again for the boon and 
blessing of her love, or the fragment of it, 
which was left to bestow on some one other 
= the gallant soldier she had cared for so 
well. 

The winter had been an exceptionally 
severe one—Canadian.like more than English. 
The snow lay thick and polished on the 
ground, and covered tree and hedgerow with 
its white mantle, drifting into great heaps, 
making arches of silver overhead, vistas of 
colonrless sentinels, clothed in the soft, 
powdery flakes, disguising the shrubs and tree 
boles, until they took all marner of queer 
shapes and fantastic forms. 

On the steep incline at the back of St. 
Aubyns some of the young folk of Middleditch, 
headed, of course, by Aggie, had started tabog. 
ganiag, Jocelyn having brought some of the 
bark sleds from America, and being quite 
willing that his youthfal friends should amuse 
re with them daring the short winter 

ys. 

This amusement became very popular in a 
short time, and the Middleditch mammas, 
with an eye to business, and the main chance, 
brought their daughters in battalions to join 
in the fan and distinguish themselves by 
showing courage as they flew swiftly, rushing, 
jamping, bumping down the steep incline. 

Jocelyn welcomed them all cheerfully, and 
provided hot coffee, ginger ale, mulled claret, 
and other blood-warming drinks for his 
guests, sometimes inviting them in after. 








— to finish up with a dance in the large 


The reason of this was not far to seek. It 
gave him opportunities of seeing Marian under 
his own roof, for she was unselfish enough to 
accompany Aggie to these snow parties, 
though she would far rather have remained 
in the solitude of her room at the Red House, 
because Miss Penley was away, and Joe too 
busy to take her, and the girl's dissappoint- 
ment was very great, when she had to miss 
one or two, so her sister stifled her own feel- 
ings and accompanied her to the gay scene. 

‘The young people seem enjoying them. 
selves,” she said one day to Jocelyn, who 
stood at her side in the great picture gallery, 
watching the merry groups of girls and young 
men flying down the slope, and then toiling 
up dragging their sleds after them. 

“Yes, I’m glad to see they do,”’ returned 
her host, his eyes wandering to her pare, pale 
face, looking paler by contrast with the black 
dress she wore and the sable plumes in her 
drooping hat. 

‘*I¢ is such a lovely day and beautifal scene, 
they could not fail to enjoy it,” and she 
looked at the wonders the frost had worked, 
the gracefal, glassy tracery on twig and 
bough, the glistening gems on bush and rail, 
the drooping icicles that flashed a thousand 
rainbow tints as the sun shone on them, 
and over all the great blue arching dome of 
Heaven. 

**You are lucky to possess so beautiful a 


e. 

** And yet Ido not value it as I should,” 
he said, a trifle moodily. 

‘Why not?" she asked, quickly, and then 
— have given worlds to recall the rash 
words. 

** Because you are not by my side, Marian,” 
he rejoined. 

‘Forgive me,” he went on a moment later, 
“for g ing of that which is so near my 
heart, but have suffered much, borne 
much, and lately I have dared to hope again. 
Oh, Marian, tell me my hops is not a 
vain one!” he caught her hands in his, for 
they were alone in the great gallery, save for 
the pictured faces of his ancestors, who frowned 
down on them from the walls, as he pleaded, 
and held them fast. 

‘Dear Jocelyn,” she said, softly, ‘it is 
vain.” 

“ Do not say 80,” he implored, ‘‘ my life ia 
so incomplete without you—my wealth so 
useless. Crown all the benefits fate has 
bestowed on me by becoming my wife. No 
woman ever has been or ever will be more 
worshipped, more honoured, more loved than 
I will love you.” 

“I cannot,” shaking her head sadly. 

‘* Have I spoken too soon ?” 

“No.” 

“I will wait,” he interrapted eagerly, ‘ wait 
as Jacob did for Rachel, many years, if only 
inthe end I may hopetowin you.” — 

“Iocan never be your wife,” she said with 
exceeding gentleness. ‘‘ Though I like you, 
as @ dear friend, I do not love you.” 

“I will be content with anything,” he in- 
terrupted again, earnestly. ‘I do not ask, I 
do not expect love. Only don't hate me, and 
I shall be quite happy.” . 

“I doubt it. Bat, Jocelyn, even if you were 
happy I should not be so.” 

e Marian 1’? he exclaimed, reproachfally, 
losing her hand. 

“Tt is trae,” she went on firmly, ‘‘my 
heart and all the love I have to give lies 
buried in Arthur Clitheroe’s grave.” 

‘Tt is not fair to let the dead come between 
the living,” he murmured, restlessly. : 

“But if the dead cannot be forgotten, if 
they seem always at one’s side, the marmar of 
their voices ever in one’s ears, what then?” . 

“Is that how you love even his memory ? 
he asked, looking at the calm, sweet sadness 
of the beautiful face. 

“Yes; mine is an endless love. I shall 
never forget.” 
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“Never learn to tolerate another:as your 
ousband even in the far future?” 

“No; that day will never come forme. 
You cannot know me if.you think so. My 
life, to. all intents.and 
day my dasling’s 
blank!” 


My {fnture is & 


‘* Magian, do nat so mourpfally, s0 / 


hopelessly !’’ he implored ; .but+the hopeless- 
ness in her face lived in his own, .and the 
melancholy in her tones re,echoed. in 5 
Sone was going through,a trial of fiery .suf- 
ering. 

“I must epeak ag I feel. 


nayght for me-such as you of.” 


He Jooked at her with despair. and misery | 
in his eyes, a look that hannted her to her | 


dying day. 


‘Is there nothing.I could do that would i 
give you pleasure?” he asked at last, after a © 


long and bitter,silence. 


“No. Stay. Yes, there is one thing, bat, 


—I hardly like to ask it,” 

"Do ask it. To do what you wish will 
give me greater happiness. now than anything 
else in she world,” he asspred her, earnestly. 

*"You might think it a sacrifice.” 

‘Not if you wished it.” 

‘“Then—Aggie ——"” 

‘What of her?” 


urposes, ceased on the | 


ble that had he been penniless and anahle 4o 
bestow on her the luxuries of pleasuzes she de- 
lighted in,.she might: not have favoured: him 
—_ moore than a :passing and 
gard, 

+ As it was, she was 
glad one bright Jane morning, when - 
' roses were blooming gaily xin the quaint 
' garden, to see his familiar igure goming across 
| the lawn, and the wanmth of .hia greeting 


his, | bronght\the glad. li #o her.cyes and a 
{ deeper rese bloom. to her soft chaeks. 


This world holds” 


He came very often shrough he summer 
and autumn days, and showed by, hismmuanner 
. that.he meent.to woo her ;. indeed, eo marked 
were bis attentions that abe was 
prised one evening when he said, — 
“ Aggie, do you care abont:me well enough 
tobe my wife?” 2 
There.was no great amount of warmth in 
_ the.apeech orin his manner, bot it, 
her. andshe murmured tyes!" joyfully. _ 
Bateventhen he did not take ber in his 
arms and, kiss, her, only aat staring straight 
before him,.and said, snddenly,— 
“ is-one thing 1 think I ought o tell 
you. I lowed another woman passionately, 


in : , 
« And she potnally refased you?" she in: 





‘She loves you.” 
" ian |” 


He recoiled as though she had struck bim a © 


heavy.blow. 
** She does.” 
* T had no idea of ik.” 


make her happy,” significantly. 

“Bat, fair-and sw eet-as she is, Ido not Jove 
her—in that way,’ he stammered; aghast. 

‘You have jast told me that Iam the-only”’ 
woman you ever really ‘will love,” went on 
Marian, eagerly, anxious to secure the-heppi- ” 
ness of her-young sister. ‘*I cannot’ be your 
wife, bat she loves you dearly, knows nothing, 
suspects nothing. You “haye the power 
bring a great joy into her life; and after-a while 
you may learn, at any rate, to care for her 
dearly, though you-may never feel that ardent ’ 
passion wish which I ‘have ‘inepired you.” 

““Do you think it -wotild be right?” ‘he 
asked, gravely. 

“T think so. I know you, Jocelyn. Ican 
trust you. You will make her a good «hus. 
band, tender, considerate, kind; and in the 
days to.came it will be-betvter for you to:have 
a fond wife by your side‘than +o be alone, 
eating your heart out with vain regrets and 
useless longings. New ties, new interests will 
make you forget me, and your unfortunate 
affection for me.” 

“Nothing will ever do that,” ‘he rejoined, ' 
quietly. ‘Still, if you think I can-make her 
happy, I will—marry her.” 

**Oh, Jooelyn, I am sure you can!” 

* Then —then —after a whils——” 
faltered, 

“Te 
a... will go away; and. then, when I .come 

AC. a 

“Yes—yes. Blessyou, Jocelyn! Youhawe 
given me greater happiness than.anyone else 
could !’’ 

‘That is something,” he said, trying to 
speak cheerfally, and then.he Jeft her, carry- 
ing with him a barden of sorrow only second to 
her own. 

All Middleditch was electrified .a. week later 
by the intelligence that St. Aubyns was once 
more shut up,and that its young.master had 
gone abroad to seek sunshine.and warmth in | 
tho south. 

Aggie was .disconaolate, She not only 
missed the society of the man she. loved, she: 
also missed the gay parties, the shating,by 
torchlight, the tobogganing, the imprompta , 
dances, the drives in his phaston, and the | 
many other little things that his presence 
gave her and his absence deprived her of, 

She was not capable of very deep feeling, 
and though, as it was, she cared for him 


he 


| never loye again as I loved, her.” 
‘Nevertheless it is the troth, ‘You can 


| lips in a half-hearted fashion. 


| buried in the feraway .castern: grave where 


quired, with wide.open eyes. 
‘» Yea, she refused. me. She Aid :not love 


me, 

‘\Js shejatill. alive?” just .a shade of curi- 
osity. in her manner, i 

“ Yes, ahe ig stillalive—and—Maggie—Lcan 


“No, Jocaipa- aoe @ tinge of dis- 
appoinsment in the.big, blue eyes. 

“ Bat, if you.will.take me,and the affection 
I have to give, I will.do my beat to be a good 
husband to you, if that, will. content it. 

“eh be eontent with. that,”’ said, 
quietly, putting her hand in, his, andsthen he 
drew her tohim and kissed the freab, sweet 


The marriage.took place a month later at 

Snpie Norman ene: re ot er 
(was.a grandeffair, ing the weadt 

station of the groom, and the youth and 
beuty of. the bride, who, sunrousded by.a bevy 
of pretty brideamaids, looked nothing short of 
lovely, in her trailing white silk rabe,. 
crown of orange blessome, she light from 
the many candles on the altar making 
her fair skin look dazzlingly white, for 
the wedding was at night, the might of 
Christmas Eve ; and as Jocelyn: stood beside 
the beautifal girl, and uttered vows that 
bound him to her, and heard the joy bella 
ring outon the olear, frosty air, he prayed 
Heaven to make him.a good husband to her, 
for he knew he did not love her—never could 
love her as he did the pale, = woman, 
standing near in her plain dress quaker 
grey, donned for the occasion instead of her 
usual black zobe, whose heart and hopes lay 


Arthar Clitheroe slept ! 
[DHE END ] 


Tuere are people who donot exertihe powers 
they suppose they poasess, becanse they do 
not occupy ® position adapted to cadl forth 
those. powers. They stand idle. because, they 
say, no man has hbired them. Whenaeked if 
there is nothing for them.to.do, they reply,,in 
effect, nothing worthy oftheir powers. Those 
who thus wait for atations worshy of their 
supposed powers may spend.a lifain idleness. 
The true man does vigorously whatsoever: his, 
hand findeth to.do. .He is never out, of em- 
ployment, because he :is ever ready,4o accept 
any work which. he can obtain. Let.no young 
man wait in. idleness for.asituation worthy. of: 
his powers. Let him do: with his.might what- 
soever his hand findeth to do. The way. to, 
get a better geen isto performin a firat-rate 
manner the duties. of your present one, “The 
way to prepare for greater usefniness is to 
make yourself .as usefol as possible in your 


‘something more than | 


——— 


FACETIE. 


Alecting re- “A miss is. as-good as-a mile,” bat a Mrs, jg 


\a8 goed as a league. 
“*fioncer ‘hasno ears,” hence wisdom mast 


= ‘give first place to@imner, 
ross | BRown: “ Does your wife. keep her temper 
swell?” Jones: ‘‘ Uoa.—er some, boi I get 


the most of if.” 


| Patient: ‘ Doctor, I can’t sleep nights, 
, What shall I do?” Doctor: ‘ Get a posi. 


tion as night watchman.” 

“ You can’t do anything without money, my 
iboy.” “Oh, yes,you can.” “' I'd like to know 
what?” “Get inidebi!” 

‘* SmawesPeaRe”’ «was the opening ’toast at a 
dramatic ‘dinner, ‘but a young man declined 


\to drink“to’ it *beowuse he didn't like to imbibe 


to ex-8, 

Steen parent (to a young applicant for his 
sepals ic ate ; re, oung ag can you gup. 
port a ily “Young man (meekly): “7 
only wanted Sarah." 

Moruer: “And the AS. punish. 
een ts uaa gins Spevinae go onal 

@ rest.o life.’ Te mamma, 
how did he get.along before?" 

Expsrix Gent; ‘I em eighty years old, 
‘young man, and don’t recollect ever telling a 
lie?’ Yonng ;Man ;. ‘*/Well, you can't 
expect your memory.to :be; xeliable at that 
age,” 

‘Kerr ‘way from dat migger, Itell you,” 
said Uncle Rube to his sable daughter. *‘ He's 
like wot John de> Babtis lived’on."”. “*How's 
dat?” she naked, “ow ousan’wild,houey,” 
was the reply, 

“Wein, my dear, what-did you’ think of 

wie oe ee this oy or a 
e , D-was-very «mud! ised. “I never 
knew before that the coprabeialy ‘pimple text 
he-chose was so-bard to explain.” 
“Erasmus, you are snre “these 
chickens?” “Yes, ey 
ten up rite under my own.eye.” ‘You 
wat them growing all last pee ks 
missus—an” all spring afore Gat! —dey is 
ppring chickers:” 

Brown : ‘*Where’s that fiver I laid ,on the 
tablea moment ago?” Mrs. wa: “You 
never expected to see that again, did you?” 
Brown: “And-why not?” Mrs. Brown: 
**T supposed you understood enough of pariia- 
mentary practice to know that when.a bill was 
laid on the table it was séldom heard of 
again,” 

Tracer: “ Can you tell me;the population 
of Wurtemberg?” First Scholar: ‘‘ 1,881,506.” 
Teacher ; ** Very good ; still not aorzect. Doe 
amy one elee know?” Sacend Scholar: 
1,881,505,” Teacher: “ Thats.right?” First 
Scholar: “‘ Why, I.know that; bat we got 4 
little sister yesterday; I thought. it would 


make one more, 

Vitiace Parson (entening country editor's 
office) ; * You to publish thas ser- 
mon I sent, you on Monday, bnt.I:do.not fiad 
itin the latest isaue of your paper.” Editor: 
“I sent it up. It surely wont in. What 
was the name of it?"’ Parson: ‘Feed my 
Lambs.” Editor ( ing through the 
paper): ‘ Ah—yes—um—hereoit sis. You 
see we've got.® new foreman,-and she put it 
under the head of ‘ Agricultmnsilidetes,’ 28 
‘ Hints on the Care of Sheep.’ ” 

Tue late Baron Rothschild, dining once at 
his club:in Paris, heard someone say,—*' Hor- 
rible bore—lent K—ten thousand franos—bave 
not even got an-acknowledgment, and he's 
gone to i ? «Write to him,” 
said the baron. ‘ Havedone-so, and at don't 
answer.” ‘Then, mon cher, swrite.to him 
thus: ‘Dear Monsieur K—-, Torks 
and Tunkesses leave you a little leisure time, 
send me the twenty thousand ‘francs I lent 
you.’” ‘ But he only.owes meen thousand.’ 
es issly! He will write and say so, and 


are spring 
Dey whar 


= 








more than apy one else, still it is just possi- 


present 4 


then there's :your-acknowledgment,”’ 
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A conrous. present ia about to be made to 
the King of Ktaly by.a rich Itelian—namely,.a 
pairoftamed-young leoparésand aBiamese eat. 

A neporter of a. New York, contemporary 
has learned from a shoe dealer that altbough 
sizes in footwear and gloves vary somewhat, 
the well-proportioned woman wears,a aboe 
one half the size of the glove that her hand 
calle for; if a six.glove fits her,so-willa or 
shoe. ‘ 

Tue great fashion this season for town 
toilets is that of gloves of real Russia Jeather, ' 
gemnine in:colour and perfume. 

Ir is —_ that Prince Oe yee 
desirous of excelling as:a speaker: ' 
fect himself in the-art ‘has taken ‘to siting 
lengthy periods of time while the addresses of’ 
our leading orators ‘are read out to him. He 
displays a very laudable ambition. 

Tue Enrpress’of Russia, like ‘her: sister the: 
Princess of Wales, never wears high crowned | 
or large bri hate, which, » would. 
be unsuited tothe delicate type of her beauty. | 
cre emall and neat‘and com- 
pact, whether.-hator bonnet. Her favontite | 
colours are. pale manne, “{ 


Tue ay my of ‘bas set 2 new | 
fashion in the matter o! riding habits. On 
the occasion of the King of Italy's visit Jast 
week she appeared on ene mee a 
German ‘regiment, a tight- 
fitting white riding “habit, ‘trimmed with | 
scarlet, and ,wearing.a large Rembrandt hat 
adorned with: long white ostrich feathers. 

Tae number of floral gifts which*the King 
of Italy received from “his German admirers 
during ‘his viait to Berlin was so large that a. 
special room had to-be reserved -at the Palace 
where the “*regali” were tered, “which: 
averaged from ne.hundred to one hundred. 
and twenty a.day. : . 

Kine Humserris something of a-wit. His’ 
hair grew white almostof a.andden three years. 
ago. He. is # great. emoker and.fenit-eater ; | 
hardly touches meat, and Grinkenothing buts | 
little-weak claret anfi‘water. “Coffee and tes: 
are forbidden-beverages to him, as they excite 
his nerves. When out ing ‘or -man- 
couvring with troops, heyseems .to..Jive moatly 
on bread, apples, and oran His favourite 
a 
and whist, and ; & very ‘rtabber. 
an Position of ee of oe mg a 

ueen is eagerly: after by ounger ‘ 
and not very eats beincten of nthls hones. . 
It confers the title of Honourable for iife,.| 
entitles to .® small salary, and enlists (the 
Queen's sympathies in an eventual matri-’ 
monial pinen. the'success of Which is always 
followed by « wedding present from -Her 
oon The:post, ‘infact, is quite a email | 

Taz absardity,of the order for the zecent | 

mourning was mest strongly illustrated 
by the sensible ‘conduct ‘of the Prinvess of’ 


Wales who, she .appeaxed. in slight. 
menssing ot leaaieks Ball;.¢id mot pay very: 
— per ye pe the diet in “her : 
drives, 8 oung, Princesses naturally. 

Tux St. Petersburg world of women is in a- 
flutter of admir#tion ‘over three @ressing 
gowns, to see whith everybody is making a 


pilgr to's certain ‘‘ atelier’? where they 
are exhibited. “Whey are ‘the gift of ‘the’ 
Tzarina to the Princesa Alexandra of Greece 


q 


who is about to be mazsied.ta ‘the Grand Dake. flonred 


Paul of Russia, One of these phenomena in 
far ie made of white silver ‘fox, trimmed with a 
wide border of real gold thread. The second 
p sable, — ae in front. with six 

PS composed of real pearls, which are said 
to be strikingly. effective, among the costly fur. 
But the most gorgeous of the 
trea taken from foley Saat a 

en from fairy tales, is made of the 
fur of the blue fox, and: its. only orna. 


possible 
matte | beaattns 


STATISTICS. 


Fouuux 9,000 Chinese have already settled in 
New York city. 

One hundred and twenty-five tons of powder, 
-which the French government stored away in 
magazines five years ago, has been found to 
a lost. thirty-three per cent. of its explosive 

lorce. 

Ong-ramtreTH of the whole population :of 
a emigrated last year—moved, it is.said, 

. the nnpo ity of the Danish govern. 
ment and ee ie ndtskinente of Canadian 
emigration agents. 

Stazistics states that 300,000 cases. of 


nearly 10 per cent. of them ‘prove fata), One- ’ 
third of the population who reach the age of’ 
45, i is ‘said, ‘have the fever. 

Propasiy not onein a thousand realizes the 
fact that, next'to England, little Holland is 
the.greatest colonial power in the world. The 
Datch colonies have an.area of nearly 80,000 
} quare miles, which includes some of the finest 
F colonial possessions in the world. 





GEMS. 


Tue error of the moment ‘becomes the sor- 
row of a whole lifetime. 

Lr is a. beantifal- night in: which as some 
stars go down others rise. — 

Every base occupation makes..one sharp in 
its practice and daildna-every other, 

He that would ‘be angry and sin not, must 
not be angry withanyshimg but sin, 

Free and sword are but slow engines of 
destruction in comparison with the ‘babbler. 

NerrHer the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
nes uniformly warm, are formed for friend- 
ship. 

Resotve to edge in a dittle reading every 
day, if it is but. single sentence : if you gain 
fifteen minntes.a day, it-will make itself felt 
at the end of the ;ear. 

Tuexx is nothingilike conrage.in misfortune, 
Next to faith in ‘Godsand*in His overruling 
providence, 2 man’s ‘faith in himself is his 
salvation. Itis the secret of all power and 
success. It makes a man strong.as the pillared 


4 iron or elastio-as the springing steel. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hor Lovstsr (Trxvep). — Oat the lobster 
into small pieces, lay in a pie-dish, and pour 
over Mhite.sauce made of milk cooked thick 
witha little butter. ‘Grateoveritfour ounces 
of Parmesan cheese, and bake until brown. 

ane FROM pe ae ee the Jat- 
ter*part ‘of May ‘or in June a vigorous 
campaign should‘be entered upon. All-carpet, 
clothes, cloth-covered furniture, furs and rugs. 
should be thoroughly shaken and aired, and, if 
i a #0 the:sunlighiias long as. 

e. 

Very.coop Ta Caxes,—Take.one pound of 
fine flour, mix into: it: halfa teaxspoonfal of 


salt-and’two orifuls-of Borwivck’s ‘baking 
powder; then rub in.six ounces of butter. 
Beas up: two.eggs -well,-add 4o them half a 
pint of-milk; mix-well into a light dough 
with the flour, <o. the mixture on'to'a 


‘board, zoll,it.onee very lightly out’ 
withthe rollingpin, allowing:it about half-an- 
inch thick, “Next cut it‘into rounds with'a 
tin. cutter measuring three to fonr inches 


across, Before: ing these cakes ‘into the 
oven, they ‘8 ‘be ‘marked across ‘twice 


with a floured knife, so that they will ‘break 


4 intofour pi when, baked; then cut them 
and put 


open, * dna very plentifal supply of 
basin: as & ‘good Seal i suohed in, Place 
the piesss together, and pile into a pyramid 





ment a belt made entizely of diamonds, 





on a very hot plate, 


typhoid fever oocur annually in Italy, aad that ] 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Day creeps after day, each full of fats, dull, 
Strange, despised things, that we cannot 
enough despise—ocall heavy, prosaic, and 


‘desert. And presently the aroused intellect 


finds gold and gems in one of these scorned 

facta, then finds that the day of facts is «a 

_ + diamonds, thata fact is an Epiphany 
0 . 


Tue King of Siam is supposed toown the 
people, and each man in.the realm has to serve 
for three, six or nine months as a servant of 
the government. At a cortain time of the 
year the entire population is marked off to 
particular noblemen, or government masters. 
These masters are required to farnish work- 
men for government, and the men under them 
must obey. All kinds of work.are demanded. 
Some men are required to give all their time 


| to the government,.and in this case they 


nominal salaries. “Those who give half their 
time work for the king fifteen days, and then 
have fifteen daysoff. The three months’ snb- 
jects.get no pay, and during the time they are 
in Bangkok they ‘have to find themselves food 
and lodging. This work practically enslaves 
the whala population of males,.and slavery is 


common in Siam. 


Way Apvice 1s, Orrenstvz.—Advice, as _it- 
always givesa temporary appearance of superi- 
ority, can never be very grateful, even when it 
ia most necessary or most judicions. Advice 
is offensive, not because it lays us.open fo..nn- 
expected regret, or convicts us of any fanlt 
which had escaped our notice, but becanse it- 
shows us that we are known to others as well 
as “to ;ourselves ;.anid the officions monitor is 
persecuted with ~not because his accn- 
sation is false, but because he assumes that 
superiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has-dared to detect what we desize: 
to.conceal, The desire of-advising has.a very 
extensive prevalence ; and:aince advice cannot 
be given but to those that will hear it, a 
patient listener is necessary to the accommo- 
dation of all those who desire toindulge in the 
odious habit. A patient listener, ‘however, is 
not always .to be had; and, good counsel is 
thrown away upon those who are absorbed in 
their own reflections, 


Bopirers Bonrrep at Sra—“* Why -are the 


bodies of passengers'who die on ocean steam- 
ships at sea thrown overboard instead of being 
carried to port?” was asked of a navy officer.. 
‘* It depends upon circumstances whether it is 
advisable to bury ‘a person at sea who dies on 
shipboard,” was the reply. If the vessel is 
within a day or two.of the end of the voyage, 
aaipany! good oe conn mot bringing the 
boily into ‘port, ®@ superstition pre- 
vails.among sailors that if.a dead body is kept 
on board it means the inevitable destructiqn 
of the vessel. And.it .is often the case that 
when a body is.shipped on board:.e vessel to 
cross the ocean the fact is keptfrom‘the know- 
ledge of the sailors. A burial at-wea is a very 
solemn and impressive services. A death at. 
sea casts a gloom over the whole ship,-and it 
is natural for the officers of the-versel to avoid 
ostentation and display. All mariners are 
firm in their convicton that »when.a, person 
dies at sea, unless within a few ‘hours’ ran ‘to 
port, the body should be given up to the —_ 
As for the burial serviee, the body is usual 
sewed. up in canvas heayy.;pieces.of iron, 
and either grate!bars or shot,are fastened to 
it to‘cause it tosink. “Then’the: ‘is taken 
to the gangway and the officers crew ‘are 
assembled by the captain, who reads the 
Episcopal burial-service, as‘prepared for such 
occasions, the ship poten Fre meanwhile. 
The service being completed, the plank upon 
which the body rests is tipped up,and the 
body slides into the ocean and ‘sinke—being 
carried.down by the heavy weights. ‘Then the 
vessel is pnt on her course-and goes ahead. 
Surely, there is n' inhuman or anbecom- 
ing in this manner of disposing of the dead.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Axxtous Erriz.—The'2lst of June, 1868, was on a Sun- 

ay. 

H. T.—You write a good, bold hand, though careless. 
We should recommend a little steady practice in the for- 
mation of the letters. 


Exsis Lewis.—l. The hair is golden brown. 2. 
Emma, from the German, means a nuree ; Alice, Ger- 
man, noble ; Ruth, Hebrew, pitied. 8. The writing is 
rather unformed and childish. 


L. SincLETON.—We know of no other place where you 
can get the oil you mention. Sn rete oo te 
to keep it. e never reply to our ents 
through the post, it is against our rules, 

Annit.—1l. Dorothy, from the Greek, means the gift 

lovel You had better take 

; they are seldom 

ou ‘do not write very 

badly. Your letter is quite legible, but practice is 
wanted to make it a good hand. 


R. H. W.—You had better mind your parents, Your 
beau has more sense than your letter leads us to credit 
to you. He is evidently a worthy y man, and if 
he perseveres he will the consent ur parents 
when you are old enough to become his wife. You are 
not old enough for love and \ 


Irish Nett —1. The only way is to pluck the hairs 
out as they grow. 2. Almost every fowl-breeder has a 
different opinion on thesubject. 8. No girl should cor- 
respond wlth a young man without her parents’ know- 
ledge and approval. 4 The wri is good but careless. 
5. All entrusted to us inspection are 


portends a coming death in the 

small species of wood beetle, and most probably 

same er ee uces its sound, by beating 
on the w 


the matter will be 
Litrte Darkiz.—The 6th of August, 1866, was on a 
2. from the German, means rich 


J. Hopss.—There are two passages in which the 
Apostle Paul makes an almost literal quotation from the 
words of Job’s friend. The verses at the beginning of 
the first speech of Eliphaz the Temanite about “ weak 
hands” and “feeble knees" is quoted in the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the twelfth 
verse ; and fifth verse of the same chapter is an 
almost literal transcript of another two verses in a later 
portion of the speech of Eliphaz. 


M. L. W. kindly sends usa recipe for staining wood, 
which we subjoin for the benefit of our readers: Dis- 
solve two ounces of sulphate of fron in one gallon of 
boiling water, and, while hot, brush the woud all over. 
Take two and a half pounds of fustic, and boil for half- 
an-hour in two gallons of water ; and when the first pre- 

ration is perfectly dry, a ply this whilejit is still hot. 

hen this application, w! will be of a greenish hue, 
has been allowed to re: on for|twenty-four hours, 
the following should be used: one pound of salt of 
tartar (subcarbonate of potash) to one gallon of water. 
Apply this, when cold, with a brush, and varnish when 


Wart VioieTs.—You have asked a question that 
would puzzle wiser heads than ours to answer. It can 
only be supposed that the young men are like butterflies 
attracted by the glitter of showy, giddy-pated girls. It 
is only those who are not worth anything better that 
care for any more than flirtation with young ladies of 
such a class. You speak a little at random when you 
say that good, honest girls, without showy qualities, 
never get a chance to marry. There are sensiblemen in 
the world as well as silly ones, and the right one will 
come along for you some day if you have patience. It is 
not at all likea gentlewoman to “set your cap” at any 
man until he has shown you that he wishes to know you 
better. 

Six Grats.—Dancing may be said to be almost as old 
as the worid, and prevails in rude ss well as in civilised 
nations. The earliest sacred and e ds make 
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L. B. G.—1. We can form no judgment of a person’s 
character by an ion of the handwriting, nor 
have we ever claimed to doso. 2. It is neat very 
legible. 
Frosstz —1. Gentlemen do not usually visit ladies in 
the absence of their hushands unless there is some 
their doing so. Wecan hardly decide whethe: 
such a call was wrong or otherwise, not knowing any- 
thing of the parties. 2. You write a fairly good hand. 


ustration was too vague. 

G. V.—1. Pulverised borax, Persian insect powder, or 
cayenne pepper, placed in the ant-infested spots, will 
soon relieve you of  egped rey The places w they 
congregate should be ed out B er to applying any 
one of the proposed remedies. borax and insect 
powder are both more effectual than the pepper. 2. 
1829 Easter Sunday fell on March 19; in 1830, on 
1lth day of that month. 


C. T. A.—To repair a hole in a rubber shoe or 
pooat puma, 0 plese owe caen tae sene 
quid rubber cement and laid eee nme 
paired, which has been previously over 
cement. As soon as the linen adheres, the cement 
applied and smoothed. With a little care an 


d 
the shoe or garment can be repaired so that it can 
Geteoted only upon the closest inspection. 


THE GIRL THAT ALL ARE PRAISING. 
Tue girl that all are praising, 
at Bot the otal fr mas, : 
‘00 many eyes are gaz 
that di : 


On ; 
She may be all that’s lovely, 
pconwe homage win, 
us can ne'er my 
Nor set my heart on fire. 


The that look and languish 
Wi art, 


And send a throb of 
Through many a trusting beart ; 
That cast bewitching 
Around, below, above ; 
In spite of all their loveliness’ 
They're not the eyes 1 love. 


Of quiet, modest presence 
My chosen one must be, 
For the girl that all are praieing 
Is not the girl for me. iP 


tendency is among the most frequent — 

of epilepsy. No age escapes. temperate 
climate is more favourable for recovery than a very hot 
or cold one. There are so many varieties 


the <>. 
and final utility than an 
brought a first-rate inven 





mention of dancing, and in most ot the ancient nations 
it was a constituent part of their religious rights and 
ceremonies, The Jewish records make abundant refer- 
ence to this amusement, and it is certain that the — 


tive Christians danced at their religious meetings. 





society, daucing was performed 
by professional dancers, and not by the company them- 
there are, at the present day, dancing 
ls, called Alme, who improvise verse as 
in Italy, and all over India may be found the well-known 
— girls, or bayaderes, who dance at festivals and 
eas 


selves. 


a patent for it on 
inal machine has been la 


£400,000. It is stated that he me pee vg ey 
he ed the e for 
. 8. grandmother 


will be 





D X.—As in most nervous diseases, an hereditary 





by J. 
170 to 76, 


June 29, 1889. 


Y. 8.—Sunlight is superior to artificial light beca 
ite action upon the eye is equable and un’ ~>— 
wavering or flickering ; hence it may be long with. 
out fatigue to the eye. 


Epna 0.—1. June 11, 1873, fell on Wednesday. 2. The 
onyx is pposed to , 
8. To make the 
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NOTICE.—Part 328, Now Sixpence, post 
tree, Eightpence. el. Lil Gouna ta th, 4s. 6d. 


@@f Avw Lerrers 10 BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
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